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* A new geography for * 


a new world 


PACKARD, OVERTON, G E O G R A P H Y 
Shite OF THE WORLD 


The successor to the wartime global geography, Our Air-Age World 
. . . pictures nations busy at the task of building the new world of 
international give and take . . . conforms to current trends in high- 
school geography . . . covers the countries of the world . . . explains 
clearly atomic energy . . . uses air-age and great-circle maps . . . for 


grades 9-10-11]-12. 


See review on page 58 of this issue of the JOURNAL 








* The new edition of a notably * 


successful American history 


McGuneann Lhe RISE of OUR 
Portwoor BREE NATION—Revised 


Freedom’s story told anew in this revised edition . . . featuring the 
many well-known qualities that made this history so successful . . . 
dramatic, living history style . . . historical accuracy . . . effectual 
study helps . . . strong theme of development of democracy . . . com- 
pletely brought up to date and largely rewritten. 





For information about both of these new books, please write for 
special descriptive circulars available—E-553 and E-554 respectively. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 5 
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‘Byrp, Otrver E. Health Instruction Year- 
book, 1948. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 320. $3.50. 
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organization. Washington 6: Department 
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school situation. 


Every school administrator should know 


What People Think 
about Their Schools @ By HAROLD C. HAND 


This practical, non-technical handbook for educational administrators 
provides techniques and material for securing, tabulating, and evalu- 
ating the opinions of parents, teachers, and pupils regarding their 
school system. Its concrete discussion on how to discover and solve 
. problems of teacher morale, student response, and parental dissatis- 
faction will give the alert administrator a fresh insight into his own 
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An Up-to-Date High School Anthology 
WRITERS IN AMERICA 


By Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook 


nas new book for high schools presents a comprehensive pano- 

rama of American literature from Benjamin Franklin to Carl 
Sandburg. The carefully chosen selections represent the best work 
of our most gifted writers, are highly interesting to high school 
students, and wholly within their grasp. While proper attention is 
given to the old masters, the emphasis is on 20th century writers 
and those of today. 


The selections may be studied chronologically, or by types or 
themes, or on the basis of student experience. They are preceded 
by introductions giving historical and social backgrounds, and 
accompanied by full text notes, study questions, annotated read- 


ing lists, biographies of the writers and general information. 


This handsomely illustrated volume is the third book in the 


new World in Literature series. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 591 


260 
Fifth Street 


San Francisco 
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DEMOCRACY IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


T has always seemed to me that much 

of the alleged differences between 
teaching and administration are artificial 
and misleading. Good administration 
involves a great deal of real teaching— 
the better his teaching is, the simpler 
an administrator’s problems become. 
Similarly, the better a teacher adminis- 
ters the working conditions and details 
of management in the classroom, the 
more favorable will be the opportuni- 
ties for superior teaching. Moreover, 
the range of factors of common concern 
to both teacher and administrator is so 
great that the welfare and effectiveness 
of both depend upon a mutual under- 
standing. 

Perhaps the first step toward a basis 
for that mutual understanding is the 
realization that administration is essen- 
tially a service function. The funda- 
mental meaning of the word is “to minis- 
ter unto,” a meaning which underlies 
the Scriptural recipe for greatness. But 
the service involved in great adminis- 
tration must sometimes be directive in 
character. The general in the field best 
serves his men and his country when 
he directs most wisely. The teacher 
needs to realize that the administrative 
directives that require the greatest 
wisdom and courage are often the very 
ones that protect the teacher from dis- 
tractions and embarrassing dilemmas. 

It is in the deliberative period prior 
to the use of directives that the great 
opportunity appears for democracy in 
administration. Effective democracy, of 


course, needs vigorous leadership and 
decisive direction in carrying out poli- 
cies after they have been adopted, but 
its distinctive spirit is shown in the way 
in which policies are considered, alter- 
natives proposed and evaluated, and 
final decisions reached. Its genius lies 
in the process by which a majority ac- 
ceptance is achieved, with consequent 
loyal support for the policy adopted, 
even when there remain some in the 
loyal opposition who hope for later re- 
consideration, but play fairly by the 
rules as they stand. 

It is often said that our schools can 
best prepare for life in a democratic 
society by being examples of such a so- 
ciety. This applies equally to classroom 
organization and to the general adminis- 
tration. Teacher and administrator here 
face a commen responsibility. Neither 
can fulfill that obligation to provide a 
demonstration of democracy without 
the support and cooperation of the other. 
The keynote for this harmony in achiev- 
ing a spirit of democracy must be 
sounded by the administrator. He is 
held accountable by the school board 
for patterns of control, and becomes re- 
sponsible for any results of sharing his 
authority in regard to decisions on 
policy. This realization frightens some 
administrators, so that the timid ones 
may become as arbitrary as the born 
dictator. Such an attitude, arising from 
either source, is not only recreant to 
the spirit of democratic organization, 
but is usually poor administration. 

It is one of our national character- 
istics to resent imposed regulations 
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which we have had no share in es- 
tablishing. When the “consent of the 
governed” is not freely given, the de- 
vices of secret sabotage and evasion may 
become a baffling exasperation for one 
side, and an entertaining game for the 
other. The alternative is the attainment 
of shared responsibility through a demo- 
cratic participation that is genuine on 
both sides. 

The basis from which the develop- 
ment of such relationships can start is 
the fact that teachers and administrators 
are in substantial agreement upon the 
major purposes of education. Their 
professional training has been essen- 
tially the same. Their common problems 
grow out of the necessity for finding 
acceptable means of utilizing their ma- 
terials and resources for accomplishing 
those purposes. They are presumed to 
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speak a common language, and by train- 
ing, everyone should be able to con- 
tribute some meritorious suggestion, 
thus influencing joint thinking and giv- 
ing a thrill of satisfaction to the con- 
tributor. After as large a measure of 
agreement has been reached as the limi- 
tations of time and personalities will 
permit, each will have his share of re- 
sponsibility for the successful operation 
of the chosen policy—a responsibility 
accepted the more whole-heartedly be- 
cause he has had his part in the dis- 
cussions. And the administrator will 
still have the necessity of exercising 
his directive authority in carrying out 
the details of implementation. That is 
his mutually recognized share in the 
joint responsibility, for democratic pro- 
cedures need executive action at the 
appropriate time.—F. W. T. 





Rating College Teaching 


The troublesome problem of developing some acceptable method of rating the 
quality of college teaching has been tackled by a faculty committee at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Three bases are being considered for judging teaching success, 
and the study seeks to evaluate their relative and combined effectiveness. These 
are: (1) Rating of teachers by students. (2) Rating of teachers by other faculty 
members. (3) Rating of teachers on the basis of progress shown by their students. 

The first two methods have been employed elsewhere in the past with varying 
opinions as to the validity of results. The third plan is novel and logically sound, 
but involves some peculiar difficulties of objective verification. As a means of 
securing wider interest, understanding and coédperation with their aims, the com- 
mittee is recommending an informal seminar on teaching methods available for 
voluntary attendance by faculty members. The outcome of this effort may have 
valuable implications for secondary school administrators. 


© 
Should Credit Be Given? 


The question as to whether college credit should be allowed to students taking 
beginning foreign language, after having had one or two years of the same lan- 
guage in high school, was made the subject of a special survey study by a staff 
. member of the University of Kentucky. His survey covered 420 colleges and 
universities on the matter of credit-granting in such cases. 

He found a group tendency to allow credit in spite of the repetition involved. 
The opposite policy worked to the marked disadvantage of the department con- 
cerned. Students feel that their high school preparation is insufficient to enable 
them to keep up if they take the second course in the college sequence. Con- 
sequently, they take a new language, rather than review without credit or risk 
failure in the more advanced course. As a result of the investigation, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky now gives full credit for a beginning language course, if the 
student’s previous high school work in that language has not exceeded two years. 
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The Public High Schools 
And the University 


ALIFORNIA is the only state in 


the Union in which the State Uni- 
versity is the sole agency that accredits 
public high schools. In a few other states 
the University accredits high schools, 
but its accrediting is supplemented by 
the work of regional associations. In 
thirty-nine states the accrediting agency 
for public high schools is the State De- 
partment of Education. Regional ac- 
crediting associations cover all states 
except California. 

With the University of California the 
sole accrediting agency, the relations of 
the public high schools of the State and 
the University have been close, even 
if not always cordial. Even before the 
establishment of the accrediting system, 
high school and University authorities 
discussed the problem of the relation- 
ship between entrance requirements and 
the high school course of study. Such 
a conference, seemingly the first, took 
place in December, 1872, at a time when 
students were admitted to the Univer- 
sity on the basis of oral examinations in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geogra- 
phy, English grammar and United 
States history for the “scientific depart- 
ments” and in the same subjects plus 
Latin and Greek for the College of Let- 
ters. At that conference, presided over 
by President Gilman, high school princi- 
pals objected to the emphasis on ancient 
languages, but subscribed to a resolution 
that all high schools should offer the 
courses required for admission to the 
scientific departments and that as many 
as possible should also offer Latin and 
Greek. 


q By HERMAN A. SPINDT 





4 Criticisms of universities and col- 
leges by high school people usually 
turn on alleged “domination” through 
entrance requirements, This ex- 
tremely interesting account of the 
unique situation in California and the 
story of the university-high school re- 
lationships extending through three- 
quarters of a century reveals facts 
which will surprise many of our 
readers 

The author, Dr. Herman H. Spindt, 
is well known to our readers, not only 
through his long association with the 
JOURNAL and the Board of Trustees 
of the California Society of Secondary 
Education, but primarily through his 
important services to secondary edu- 
cation in California. After serving 
several years as principal of the high 
school and junior college at Bakers- 
field, he joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of California as Director of 
Guidance and Placement. In 1946 he 
became Director of Admissions. 

During the greater part of the past 
twenty years, Dr. Spindt has served 
on the Affiliations Committee, first as 
a representative of the high schools 
and later as a representative of the 
University. This unique experience 
has enabled him to view certain con- 
troversial issues from both sides and 
is reflected in the impartial, objec- 
tive way in which those issues are 
presented. 





From the very first, the University 
faculty expressed the opinion that only 
through a good public high school sys- 
tem could the University expect to get 
a reasonable number of well-prepared 
freshman students. The hopes for the 
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establishment of more high schools were 
rudely dashed by the new Constitution 
(1879) of the State, which prohibited 
State aid to high schools. University 
action in several directions helped solve 
the problem; members of the faculty 
advocated passage of the county and 
union high school district law of 1891, 
and the constitutional amendment giv- 
ing State aid to high schools in 1902; 
the University sent members of the 
faculty to all parts of the State to urge 
the organization of high schools under 
the new laws; written examinations 
were substituted for oral examinations 
on the recommendation of President 
William T. Reid in 1881, and as a re- 
sult entrance examinations were given 
in other parts of the State ; in 1884, the 
University offered accrediting to the 
public high schools, a process by which 
the graduates of high schools approved 
as to quality might be admitted without 
examination. The faculty had recom- 
mended the adoption of an accrediting 
system in 1881, because of the success 
which had attended the plan initiated at 
Michigan in 1872, but the Regents of 
the University refused approval at that 
time. 


‘THE plan established in 1884 in- 
volved detailed inspection of the 
high school and its course of study by 
professors of the University, plus the 
recommendation of the individual stu- 
dent by the high school principal—it 
was not at any time planned that every 
graduate of an accredited high school 
should be admitted to the University. 
For the first four years (1884-1888) 
the school, rather than individual de- 
partments, was accredited, but from 
1888 until 1907 the system changed to 
an accrediting of subjects; a school 
might be accredited in Latin, but not 
in physics, with the result that an appli- 
cant from that school would be required 
to take the entrance examination in 
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physics. The importance of the accredit- 
ing plan may be judged by the fact that 
in 1886, 55 applicants were admitted 
by examination and 49 by recommen- 
dation, while in 1899, 21 were admitted 
by examination and 434 by recommen- 
dation. Under the new laws of 1891, 
the number of high schools in the State 
increased from 24 in 1891 to 87 in 1894 
and to 98 in 1896. 

There is not space in this short article 
to detail the many conferences between 
representatives of the University and 
the high schools. From 1900 until 1919 
the high schools were usually repre- 
sented by the officers of the California 
High School Teachers Association, and 
after 1919 by the Principals Associ- 
ation. Suffice it to say that conference 
and compromise characterized the re- 
lationship of the University and the 
high schools. Trends and events before 
1919 may be briefly summarized. High 
schools grew from three-year to four- 
year institutions, and for a time entrance 
requirements specified all fifteen units 
of a high school program through 
a procedure of asking University ap- 
proval of high school courses. In 1912, 
University subject requirements were 
reduced to 12 of the 15 required for 
admission, allowing three units of free 
electives. The Colleges of Letters, of 
Social Sciences, and of Natural Sciences 
were combined into the present College 
of Letters and Science in 1915, and a 
plan developed seven years earlier in 
which high school or matriculation sub- 
jects became also requirements for 
junior standing, was included in the 
rules of the new college. In 1902 the 
Office of Examiner of Schools was cre- 
ated and Scott Thomas, formerly princi- 
pal of Merced and San Bernardino 
High Schools, was appointed to the 
position. Thomas continued in this po- 
sition until 1921, spending half of his 
time visiting schools, half in teaching 
in the Department of Education in the 
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PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITY 11 


University. The only marked trend in 
the pattern of entrance requirements 
was toward a reduction in foreign lan- 
guage and an increase in English; it 
also became possible (1915) to substi- 
tute advanced courses in mathematics 
and science for advanced courses in 
foreign language. 


URING the first World War, the 

Army asked for the establishment 
of the Student Army Training Corps 
on the campus, and students were ad- 
mitte’ to the University on the basis 
of assignment by the Army to this 
Corps. When the war was over, there 
was a good bit of discussion about en- 
trance requirements, complicated by a 
request from the State Department of 
Education and the High School Princi- 
pals Association that entrance require- 
ments for the University and the normal 
schools be “harmonized.” A joint com- 
mittee representing the University, the 
high schools and the State Department 
of Education drew up a plan in which 
requirements for the technical colleges 
differed slightly from the requirements 
for the College of Letters and Science. 
The University Committee on Entrance 
and Degree Requirements, after con- 
sidering the plans, voted to recommend 
to University authorities that high 
school graduates be admitted to the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science upon the 
recommendation of the high school 
principal, without regard for subject 
pattern. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Will C. Wood, when in- 
formed of the plan, suggested that the 
State Board of Education establish 
minimum subject requirements for 
graduation from high school. As 
eventually approved, the State Board of 
Education requirements for graduation, 
plus the continuing requirements of 
algebra and geometry for junior stand- 
ing in the University, established a sub- 
ject pattern quite in contrast with the 


fact that usually the period 1919-1931 
is spoken of as the period of complete 
freedom from subject requirements. The 
only real difference in subject require- 
ments of that period and now is in the 
fact that the present list of requirements 
includes two units of foreign language. 
During the course of the deliberations 
of the Conference Committee on March 
15, 1919, Principal C. L. Biedenbach 
of Berkeley High School introduced a 
motion that was approved by the group: 
That there be organized a committee to 
consist of representatives of high schools 
and of the University, and of which com- 
mittee the Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools, or any other person who may be 
named by the State Board of Education be 
a member ; this committee to be established 
for the purpose of conducting, under the 
general direction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, a study of the problems touching the 
relation between the high schools and the 
State University, including such matters as 
entrance requirements, the preparation of 
high school teachers, and the status of junior 
colleges. The President is to be requested 
to name the representatives of the Univer- 
sity and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the other members of the Com- 
mittee. 


This motion led directly to the 
organization of the Affiliation Commit- 
tee which, except for a short interlude 
in 1927 and 1928, has met annually or 
semi-annually since 1919. Its meetings 
have been concerned primarily with 
problems of admission and accrediting, 
and have not dealt with teacher train- 
ing, except incidentally. 


Mx” members of the University 
faculty believed that the new 
method of admission meant a marked 
drop in scholastic standards, and the 
Committee on Schools used its control 
of accrediting and inspection of high 
schools to prevent such a drop. In spite 
of the meetings of the Affiliation Com- 
mittee, irritation on the part of the high 
school principals grew to the point of 
strong and critical expression in the 
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principals’ conventions of 1927 and 
1928. Irritation arose from two pres- 
sures on the principal—the pressure 
from the graduate of the high school 
for a recommendation for admission to 
the University, and the pressure of the 
Committee on Schools of the University 
that he should recommend only those 
who had strong academic training, both 
as to subjects and grades. At the 1928 
convention of high school principals, 
a committee of the Association recom- 
mended that the whole process of ad- 
mission be taken over by the University 
itself, presumably on the basis of a high 
level of scholarship in selected subjects. 


ne the following fall, a special com- 

mittee on admissions was appointed 
by the University, representing both the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses. 
The special committee continued in 
existence for several years, holding fre- 
quent meetings and submitting to repre- 
sentatives of the high schools their 
tentative conclusions. The Affiliation 
Committee, increased in size to permit 
nine representatives each from the Uni- 
versity and high schools principals’ as- 
sociation, plus representatives from the 
State Department of Education, was 
revived and has held regular semiannual 
meetings since the fall of 1929. The 
admissions plan developed by the spe- 
cial committee was called the 1931 plan 
and called for eight units of “A” or 
“B” in the approximately ten specified 
units that still make up the pattern of 
subjects required for admission. Two 
years later (the 1933 plan), at the re- 
quest of the high school representatives, 
the junior high school record was elimi- 
nated from consideration for admission, 
by the device of requiring a “B” aver- 
age in those subjects of the required 
pattern taken in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades of the high school ; this scholar- 
ship requirement was definitely higher 
than that provided for in the 1931 plan. 
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The appointment of Dr. Merton E. Hill, 
Superintendent of the Chaffey Union 
High School and Junior College Dis- 
trict, as Director of Admissions under 
the new plan received the heartiest ap- 
proval of the public school men. 

Differences of opinion in regard to 
the method of admission to the Uni- 
versity since 1933 have related to the 
subject pattern rather than to the 
scholarship standard required. Few 
principals wish to return to the recom- 
mendation system, in which each princi- 
pal is, in effect, a director of admissions 
for the University. The differences of 
opinion about the required pattern of 
subjects made up the program of many 
Affiliation Committee meetings and re- 
sulted in many adjustments detailed 
below. The central pattern of subject 
requirements established in the 1931 
and 1933 plans was as follows: 


te, SRR CR 1 unit 
i ARE Ce eee 3 units 
(c) Mathematics ........................... 2 units 
SR CEEN LE EES 1 unit 
(e) Foreign language .................. 2 units 


(f) Advanced course chosen from 
laboratory science, mathe- 
matics, or foreign language 

.1 (or 2) units 





The most important single adjust- 
ment occurred in relation to the defi- 
nition of subjects. In the early years 
of the University, the catalogue shows 
detailed prescription of the content of 
college preparatory subjects. In 1917, 
the University accepted the subject defi- 
nitions of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, and this was the definition 
originally applied in the 1931 and 1933 
plans. After long discussion of the 
problem of definition of subject matter, 
Provost M. E. Deutsch suggested that 
the definition be left to each high school 
principal. The University at the present 
time makes no prescription of content 
in preparatory subjects. Names of 
courses are sometimes confusing, and 
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high schools are, therefore, asked to 
designate the courses which in their 
opinion satisfy the subject requirements. 


UBJECT adjustments include the 

addition of several life-science 
courses to physics and chemistry in 
satisfaction of the laboratory science 
requirement and the prescription of 
United States history and civics in place 
of the more general “history” originally 
listed in the 1931 plan. Greatest differ- 
ence of opinion still arises over the ex- 
clusion of the social sciences in satis- 
faction of the “f” advanced course re- 
quirement and in the prescription of 
geometry and foreign languages. To 
meet in part these objections to exact 
prescriptions, a number of alternate 
usrethods of admission have been estab- 
lished, of which two have been the 
»urce of many and very good students 
for the University: 

1. The highest 10 per cent of a high 
school graduating class may be admitted, 
if they have followed a “substantial aca- 
demic program.” 

2. An applicant with 15 units of “A” 
and “B” grade, with a subject program 
including all but two units of the “a- 
to-f” pattern outlined above. 


The success of students who are ad- 
mitted under these two alternate plans 
indicates that high scholarship is more 
important to good scholarship in the 
University than exact conformity to the 
“a-to-f” subject pattern. 

The Board of Admissions and Re- 
lations with Schools in 1947 adopted a 
plan of “constructive tinkering” with 
the admissions pattern, and invited 
schools to submit experimental pro- 
grams to test various arrangements of 
subject preparation. Four such experi- 
ments are now in operation: 


1. Two hundred students from 
Berkeley High School and 75 students 


from Glendale High School will be ad- 
mitted under a plan in which world his- 
tory, United States history, and civics 
and a year of 12th grade social science 
will satisfy both the (a) and (f) re- 
quirements. 

2. In five high schools, vocational 
agriculture students may be admitted 
under a plan requiring trigonometry, 
physics, and chemistry, but no foreign 
language. 

3. Fourteen Southern California high 
schools are trying out a revised program 
of mathematics to satisfy the algebra 
and geometry requirements. 

4. For a five-year period (1949- 
1953) graduates of junior colleges who 
have completed with satisfactory grades 
the requirements for junior standing in 
a college or school of the University 
may be admitted without reference to 
their high school programs. 

It may be expected that other experi- 
mental programs will be established. 


ROM 188% to 1936 the accredit- 

ing system rested on two bases—the 
success of high school graduates in the 
University and the inspection of a school 
by the faculty of the University. Schools 
were accredited for one year only, al- 
though Scott Thomas had frequently 
recommended that some schools be ac- 
credited for longer terms. In 1936, the 
term of accrediting was changed from 
one year to an indefinite term—once ac- 
credited, a school was automatically 
continued on the accredited list until 
formally removed. Inspection by the 
University faculty was abolished, ex- 
cept in cases in which the scholarship 
record of a school’s graduates became 
questionable. Instead of a classification 
of all freshman students into “upper 
two-thirds and lowest one-third,” sev- 
eral measures of comparative success in 
the University were established : 

1. The per cent below a “C” average 
over a five-year period. 
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2. The average scholarship of trans- 
fers over a five-year period. 

3. The differential between average 
grades received in high school and in 
the University. 


HE place of the “University Ex- 

aminer” was taken by a “Director 
of Relations with Schools,” and Pro- 
fessor Hiram W. Edwards was ap- 
pointed to the position of Director. His 
administration of that office has created 
a friendly and professional relationship 
with the school principals. Practically 
all of the public high schools of Cali- 
fornia are on the long term accredited 
list of the University, and through the 
Affiliation Committee the opportunity 
is presented for mutual presentation, 
and, frequently, harmonizing of view- 
points. 

Previous to 1931, the viewpoint of 
the junior colleges was presented in the 
Affiliation Committee. The success of 
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the Affiliation Committee in reaching 
common understanding of problems led 
to a request by the president of the 
principals’ association that a separate 
committee be appointed to deal specifi- 
cally with junior college problems. This 
committee, called the Junior College 
Conference Committee, was established 
in 1931 and has had regular semiannual 
meeiings since that time. 


EITHER of these committees 

makes motions or reaches formal 
conclusions. Viewpoints expressed by 
the public school representatives are dis- 
cussed freely and frankly by the group, 
and a summary of the discussion is sent 
to appropriate committees or officers of 
the University, Principals Association, 
or Junior College Federation. The com- 
mittees have proved to be an effective 
means of initiating solutions for many 
of the problems of integrating the edu- 
cational program of California. 


The Layman and Public Education 


... We are convinced that our communities are reservoirs of great untapped 
vitality and inventiveness in the cause of the public schools. If communities vary 
in their needs and their approach to public education, so much the better; that 
variety will open out still richer possibilities of solving our common problem of 
rousing public interest in the public schools. 

We know our main goal—to evoke a public support for public education which 
will achieve new standards throughout our public school system. Not merely new 
standards of physical excellence—in buildings, equipment, financing—but new 
standards, also, of teaching personnel, of intellectual and moral excellence. Our 
goal is a public education, based on such standards, which will accommodate all 
American youth; which will far exceed the merely minimum needs of public 
education; and which will be free for a long time to come from the fear of crisis. 

I, for one, believe that these goals can best be achieved in the creative and 
warmly human environment of each individual community and region. And taken 
together, all these community and regional efforts will be found to add up to a 
solution on a national scale——Roy E. Larsen, President and Director, Time, Inc., 
in an address delivered at the 1948 Annual Meeting of the New England School 
Development Council held in conjunction with the Annual Harvard Summer 
School Conference on Educational Administration. 











The Place of the Junior 


College 


E HAVE assembled today to 

dedicate a new higher institution 
in our educational system. Such a dedi- 
cation marks an occasion of great impor- 
tance, for it signifies that a group of 
Americans have resolved that their 
young people must have guaranteed to 
them all of the opportunities that will 
enable them to be educated, to be 
trained, to be exalted to the position of 
learning whatever they most desire to 
know, and to be capable of going forth 
into the life careers that will advance 
the interests of home and country. The 
Orange Coast College is a new insti- 
tution on the educational horizon, but in 
a progressive community and with the 
fine body of trained men and women 
who constitute its faculty, it has started 
with all of the prestige and promise of 
many higher institutions with years of 
service behind them. 


For forty-one years some Californi- 
ans have believed that a college edu- 
cation should be within the reach of 
every youth and of every adult. But 
it has taken years for legislatures to 
come, step by step, to the present high 
point of educational progress where col- 
lege advantages are within the reach of 
all. The law of 1907 made legal post- 
graduate high school courses, and the 
early so-called junior colleges had small 
enrollments : 28 at Fresno, 28 at Fuller- 
ton, 50 at Riverside, 60 at Chaffey, 50 
at Santa Ana, 25 at Citrus, larger num- 
bers in the four Los Angeles High 
School junior colleges ; but the numbers 
were small, and the institutions met 
struggle everywhere. Ten years after 
the first law for California was passed, 
Will C. Wood in 1918, in his Biennial 
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q Less than forty years have passed 
since the first junior college was 
established in California. The sub- 
sequent spectacular growth of the 
movement, the diversity of experi- 
mental offerings as the lusty young 
educational phenomenon tried to find 
its full scope of usefulness, and the 
firm place it has won in the esteem 
of the communities served, have 
drawn the alert attention of the entire 
nation to the striking developments 
in this state. 

No one better qualified than our 
author to relate the story of the move- 
ment and to appraise its present pos- 
sibilities could have been chosen. 
Dr. Merton Hill was identified with 
junior college developments almost 
from the beginning. For twenty years 
he served as principal of the Chaffee 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege. In 1931, he became Director of 
Admissions at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and for the next fifteen years 
in that position gave careful attention 
to articulation with the junior col- 
leges. During that same period, he 
taught the graduate course on the 
junior college regularly offered in the 
School of Education at the University. 

The article here published was 
originally given as the dedication ad- 
dress at the formal opening of the 
Orange Coast College in October of 
the school year. 





Report, listed 24 junior colleges with 
a total enrollment of 1,561; the enroll- 
ment varied from 5 at Auburn to 306 
at the Los Angeles High School, the 
average being 65; there were 14 junior 
colleges with enrollment less than 65, 
and 10 with enrollments greater than 
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this number. Twenty years later, in 
1938, California had 55 public junior 
colleges enrolling 43,719 students ; the 
institutions varied in size from 55 stu- 
dents enrolled to more than 5,000. Ten 
years later, in 1948, California had 63 
public junior colleges enrolling 170,641 
students, and the institutions varied in 
size from 31 to more than 11,000; six- 
teen of these had freshman class en- 
rollments in excess of 1,000, and six 
had freshman enrollments greater than 
2,000. There are more junior colleges 
this academic year than ever before. 
They are better financed, better 
equipped, and better staffed, than at any 
previous time in our educational his- 
tory. This great institution has gone 
a long way in placing itself in the very 
forefront of service-rendering institu- 
tions. But we must not get the idea that 
greatness consists of bigness; for the 
educational greatness of an institution 
consists in the service it renders its stu- 
dents, its community, and the state. 


HE pioneers of the junior college 

movement in California had high 
ideals for the new institution, and those 
ideals have prevailed, and account, in 
part, for the greatness of the present 
institution. Dr. C. L. McLane, the 
father of the movement in California, 
wrote in 1910 the aims for the first 
junior college to be established in Cali- 
fornia : 

“1. To give to young people of this sec- 
tion of the State, who cannot afford to go 
to either of the universities, an opportunity 
to continue their studies at home. 

2. To provide practical courses in agri- 
culture, manual training, domestic science, 
and other technical work in addition to the 
regular academic courses. 

3. To carry students through the first two 
years of a college course, thus enabling them 
to complete a four years’ course with but 
two years’ residence at the university.” 

Dean Alexis F. Lange of the University 
of California wrote in 1912, among 
other aims, the following: 
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“1. To provide for young people from 
eighteen to twenty years of age the immense 
educational advantage of being taught and 
trained in small groups not far from home; 


2. To make it possible for thousands who 
are unable to attend a university to round 
out their general education; 


3. To provide—a most important factor— 
finishing vocational courses in agriculture, 
the industries, commerce, applied civics, do- 
mestic science, etc., which cannot be ade- 
quately provided either by the four-year 
high schools or by the universities. 


4. To create a number of educational cen- 
ters of high order whose influence for good 
would extend in many directions over the 
state.” 

These same ideas were restated in part 
more than thirty years ago by the 
founders of our earliest junior colleges, 
by Brunton, Plummer, and Boyce at 
Fullerton, by Olney at both Fresno and 
Santa Barbara, by Hayden at Citrus, 
by Gould at San Diego, by Smith and 
Robertson at Riverside, by Booth and 
his principal at Chaffey, by Hughes at 
Sacramento, by Hammond at Santa 
Ana, by Stockton and Ludden at 
Bakersfield, by Reynolds at Pomona, 
and by other founders of junior colleges 
under the Caminetti Law of 1907. Dr. 
John F. Engle of Auburn, in 1916, 
stated that 
“students should complete in it [the junior 
college] their education. . . . That many 
of the courses can be made to serve local 
needs, to give general education and cul- 
ture, and to be complete and compre- 
hensive in their character. In short, the 
two years of the junior college may serve 
to complete, to enrich and to round out 
the high school for many students who 
never intend to reach the university.” 
These aims of the junior college were 
incorporated into the curriculums, into 
the management and administration, 
and into faculty and community con- 
sciousness during the past four decades, 
and few, if any, new ideas have been 
advanced by any of those working in 
the junior college field today. The new 
junior colleges have a fine heritage in 
the achievement of their predecessors. 
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wrt is the estimate of the junior 
college today? It is a college, it 
is a higher institution of learning ; these 
things should be emphasized rather than 
that it is a secondary institution. And 
__ it is the most democratic of higher insti- 
~ tutions. It welcomes all high school 
graduates, irrespective of whether or 
not they are acceptable to the colleges 
and universities of the country. It goes 
further: it accepts students who are 
mature and who can profit by work 
taken by young men and women whose 
previous advantages have been limited ; 
it takes these students as they are and 
provides for them the courses, the guid- 
ance and the training they need. It goes 
still further : it provides suitable courses 
for adults in all areas of their interests. 
Its place in our educational system is 
now assured. Recognized at length by 
all groups, it has found its place. The 
best colleges and universities in America 
accept its product. In its vocational de- 
partments, it is training thousands of 
young men and women for productive 
employment ; in its adult education de- 
partment, it enables mature men and 
women to supplement their education 
with additional training, or with cultural 
courses that make life more pleasant 
and fuller for them. It is accepted by 
its students, most of whom attend the 
junior college by choice, and many of 
whom work for the Associate of Arts 
Degree to round out and complete their 
formal schooling. Pupils in the earlier 
years of high school, in increasing num- 
bers, are planning to attend the junior 
college in order to take two years of 
academic or preprofessional work be- 
fore going elsewhere for their bachelor’s 
degrees, or they are planning to take 
the many types of vocational work to 
provide essential training for the po- 
sitions they later will seek, or they are 
planning to round out their schooling 
with “general education” or cultural 
courses to bring to completion their 


formal school training in the public 
schools. As a matter of fact, every 
public junior college is providing func- 
tional education, an expression, which 
more than any other, perhaps, describes 
what these institutions are actually ac- 
complishing. Citizens have come now 
to accept the junior college as an es- 
sential institution to be financed ade- 
quately by State and local funds, for 
they recognize the fact that during the 
past four decades the junior college 
has rightfully earned its position in the 
front ranks of service-rendering insti- 
tutions of the country. 


The junior college has always been 
and still is free to chart its own course 
to meet the needs of its community, and 
it is free to fit into its local or regional 
educational system. It may still be, as 
it was originally, an upward extension 
of a local high school, housed in part in 
the high school building, but in such 
cases only legally is it a “Department 
of the High School.” More and more, 
it is coming to be housed separately as 
an independent two-year college. Or, 
it is an essential part of a reorganized 
system and is found in increasing num- 
bers as a four-year college. Each type 
has its advantages and should be recog- 
nized and aided by the others, for in 
this great junior college movement, 
what has helped one has helped all. 


HE junior college is the most demo- 

cratic of higher institutions. It ac- 
cepts into its student ranks all who can 
profit by the courses offered; or it will 
create new courses designed to meet 
the needs of community groups. It holds 
high standards for the academic-minded 
students and trains them for success 
in every type of higher institution in 
practically every curriculum offered, 
and enables its academic graduates to 
enter the junior year of the best col- 
leges and universities ; such students are 
enabled to remain at home and go on 
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with their university work for a period 
of two years and thereby save enough 
to get them well started in the senior 
institutions of their choice. The junior 
college has skilled artisans who teach 
the vocational and technical courses and 
thereby provides two or three years of 
what corresponds to technical institute 
training—a training that has come to 
be accepted as the equivalent of the 
best that can be provided for those 
wishing to become proficient in semi- 
professional work. It provides business 
training that prepares young people 
to succeed in many types of business 
enterprises, and the commercial courses 
offered give training to students so that 
they can fill acceptably positions in com- 
munity and State. It offers good train- 
ing for managerial positions and leads 
to individual success in managing 
small business and industrial enter- 
prises through its curriculums. It offers 
cultural courses of many kinds, general 
education courses geared to local needs, 
and completion courses that enable 
young people to merge school life with 
community and national life. In ad- 
dition, the junior college has an inten- 
sive adult education program based 
upon the needs of the district served. 
The modern junior college is envisaged 
as an institution fitting into community 
and regional life. Its activities are co- 
ordinated with community and regional 
interests. Its educational program may 
best be described as “functional,” for 
every offering of the college is related 
to the functioning of students in their 
lives. It is a people’s college and should 
be accommodated to all of the interests 
of all of the people within the region 
that it serves. 


HIS new-type institution in its in- 
ception marked the beginning of an 
educational epoch; it was a forward 
movement of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge; and now represents an enlarged 
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educational outlook for young men and 
women who have dreamed of extend- 
ing their training into the upper reaches 
of man’s inheritance, or who have 
craved greater attainment along specific 
vocational lines; it unfolds unlimited 
opportunity for the masses; it brings 
advanced schooling within the immedi- 
ate reach and control of the citizens who 
participate in financing the project; it 
assures codperation in the realm of 
higher education; it guarantees to the 
citizens of its region a group of services 
no other type of institution has ever 
made possible; and, finally, it is the 
culminal institution of the public school 
system, a public school which is a 
degree-granting college offering, free 
of cost, to the student those services 
needed by American citizens to com- 
plete their general, their cultural, their 
semi-professional and their functional 
education. The junior college has re- 
mained close to earth, has developed 
new and very practical courses, and has 
become stronger thereby. Each of the 
early institutions existed as part of a 
high school, an upward extension of its 
parent high school, while each depended 
for its support on local high school 
funds, which were wholly inadequate, 
and each was forced to go forward with- 
out recognition and without any tra- 
ditional past. Each was a local experi- 
ment in postgraduate high school edu- 
cation, but each was a prospector for 
knowledge, a pioneer in a land made 
great by pioneers, an advanced guard 
of the oncoming forces of higher edu- 
cation, a defender of the faith in the 
open-door policy of education for all, 
no matter what their needs. Encouraged 
by legislation, and sponsored by men 
and women who believed in a higher 
education that would be adapted to the 
needs, capacities and interests of stu- 
dents and that would be within reach 
of all, the junior college has advanced 
during the years to a position of vigor- 
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ous leadership in higher education in 
California and in the nation. 


WHILE the college is technically 

and legally a “junior college,” it 
is not junior to any institution; while 
it is legally in California a “secondary 
school,” it has come to be rated within 
the State and all over the country as 
a higher institution and as such we shall 
henceforth regard it. It offers second- 
ary courses just as four-year colleges 
and universities offer them; but it goes 
further and makes possible the comple- 
tion by young people and adults alike 
of such courses as they have missed in 
their past schooling so that they can, 
through junior college courses, fill in 
the gaps here and there. It gives stu- 
dents who have missed foundational 
courses a second and even a third chance 
to get started with their collegiate edu- 
cation or with their vocational prepa- 
ration. The junior college is no longer 
a new institution within the public 
school system. It has gathered to itself 
the best features of both the high school 
and the four-year college. It is a higher 
institution that is near the people, and 
it takes them readily into its fold. It is 
a college and welcomes to its student 
body young men and women of college 
age who might be denied educational 
and collegiate opportunities elsewhere. 
It is also gathering to its fold young 
men and women in ever-increasing num- 
bers who qualify in every way for ad- 
mission to the best colleges in America. 
In one of its divisions, it is a techni- 
cal institute providing post-high school 
technical and specialized training along 
many lines. In all its divisions, it is 
one of the builders of The America of 
the Future, a developer of the people 
through functional education, a de- 
veloper of the people through cultural, 
specialized vocational and technical 
courses, an inspirer of youth and a re- 
newer of realized opportunity for all. 


The junior college is, first of all, a 
community institution. It penetrates all 
activities of community life; it searches 
out students who need to go on with 
their education ; it provides a highly suc- 
cessful counseling program for youth, 
it participates in every legitimate enter- 
prise of the community ; it is a servant 
of organizations, a leader in forward 
movements, a trainer of community 
leaders, and is identified through its 
board members, its teachers and ad- 
ministrators and its students with the 
activities of community life. 


N summary, then, the junior college 

in California today is not an experi- 
ment ; it is a well-established institution 
of higher learning. It has proven suc- 
cessful as either a two-year or a four- 
year culminal school. It is still the 
“capstone” of our public school system. 
More than sixty-five public junior col- 
leges enroll annually more than one 
hundred thousand students, and the 
numbers are increasing each year. This 
new-type school of college level pro- 
vides specialized, technical and cultural 
training for men and women who need 
it and it fills the increasing demand for 
employees trained to a point or pro- 
ficiency midway between high school 
and college graduation. This institution 
is raising the educational level of the 
State. It is so near the people who sup- 
port it that the junior college must al- 
ways give greater consideration than 
other higher institutions give to the 
needs, the interests, the capacities and 
to the very character of its students. It 
makes it possible for all worthy young 
people to secure a college education and 
opens the way for tens of thousands to 
go on through the university and to be- 
come leaders in a new era of advance- 
ment. The junior college has from its 
earliest beginnings been a discoverer of 
talent. Because this institution has been 
created, many young men and women 
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have been and will be inspired to go 
forward to attainments hitherto un- 
thought of by them. Herein is one of 
the glories of the junior college; men 
and women have been studying college 
subjects with their children; they have 
found that learning is possible and 
profitable at all ages, and that appreci- 
ation of learning develops and increases 
as opportunities unfold. The junior 
college is dedicated to the oncoming 
hordes of young men and women that 
they may be developed to the fullest ex- 
tent of which they are possible. Such 
an institution merits encouragement, 
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support, and the opportunity to serve 
the State and the nation. 

The Orange Coast College, dedicated 
today under conditions so favorable to 
its success, will long serve this great 
district and our State as a regional col- 
lege. Long may its young people go 
forth from its halls of learning to render 
their contribution to the welfare of the 
State; long may it merit the enthusi- 
astic support of its taxpayers; and may 
a forward-looking leadership emerge 
from it in higher educational circles to 
the honor of the junior college move- 
ment in American education. 





Teaching Controversial Issues 


“What kind of school policy is needed on controversial issues?” and “What 
are the most effective techniques for handling controversial issues in the class- 
room?” are two important problems dealt with in a new book, entitled Teaching 
Controversial Issues, just published by the Junior Town Meeting League. 

Concerned about the lack of school policies on the teaching of controversial 
issues, Assistant Superintendent George H. Reavis of Cincinnati, president of 
the League, called together a committee of leaders in the field of education to con- 
sider the problem. The result of their study appears in this book in the form of a 
guide for administrators and teachers. Principals and superintendents will find 
a statement of the need for a policy, the elements which a good policy should 
contain, and suggestions on how a policy may be drawn up and accepted. 

Teachers will find some practical suggestions on how to create the proper 
classroom atmosphere for considering issues, how to teach controversial issues 
effectively, and how to protect themselves from criticism resulting from the study 


of controversial issues. 


This book brings together much of what before has been available only in 
scattered articles and pamphlets. Every administrator and teacher interested in 
a program of effective education will want to read this important book. It may 
be secured, free of charge, from Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 


Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 














Public Relations in Programs 
For Better Education 


FAMOUS British general of 

World War II wrote a magazine 
article on the qualities of a great general. 
As the basis for this article, he made 
an extensive study of the great generals 
of the past, including such men as 
Phillip of Macedonia, Hannibal, and 
Napoleon. One of the chief qualities 
was the ability of the general to main- 
tain effective codperative relations with 
the people back home. Education in a 
democracy has much to learn from that 
point. 

Conversation with a considerable 
number of school administrators and 
classroom teachers who attended my 
classes during the 1948 summer session 
at the University of California, as well 
as conversation with regular faculty 
members of the four leading institutions 
of higher learning in the State, points 
to a number of important questions. 
Why are the schools of California faced 
with the financial handicaps which 
exist? Why is there a large number of 
poorly organized, ineffective school dis- 
tricts in the State? Why does a con- 
siderable number of temporary teachers’ 
certificates exist during the fourth 
school year after the war? Why are so 
many teachers working under the handi- 
cap of inadequate instructional supplies 
and equipment ? Why have school build- 
ings been so generally neglected for a 
considerable number of years? What 
kind of leadership can be carried on in 
solving these problems, as well as simi- 
lar problems which arise in the future? 
What is the nature of the program which 
that leadership should adopt? These 
questions indicate the nature of the 


q By LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 





4 Adventures into public relations 
have taken on an unusual importance 
for educational workers in recent 
years. We do fairly well in short in- 
tensive campaigns, but we are still a 
bit inept in holding the continued in- 
terest and support of many potential 
friends. Dr. Leslie Chisholm sets forth 
some basic principles designed to 
help us in this regard. 

In addition to his many magazine 
articles, Dr. Chisholm is the author of 
two books on school finance, and, 
more recently, of a text on guidance. 
He earned the Ph.D. degree at Co- 
lumbia University, and was for ten 
years a member of the faculty of 
Washington State College. He left 
that place in 1945 to become Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Nebraska, a position which he now 
holds. Dr. Chisholm was a visiting 
member of the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of California during the summer 
of 1948, 





subject to be discussed in the present 
article. 

If the program aimed at better schools 
is to be effective, the school people 
should not lose sight of four key points. 
These points serve as the foundation on 
which the program should be built. In 
the first place, the American people be- 
lieve that the State exists for the benefit 
of the people. So far as children and 
youth are concerned, the State can do 
few things that will contribute more to 
their happiness and success throughout 
life than to provide them excellent edu- 
cational opportunities. A good edu- 
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cation, therefore, is an inherent right 
of every boy and girl in a democracy. 

Secondly, the people not only want 
schools, but they also want the best 
schools possible for their children. In 
fact, the people demand and secure the 
kind of education, as they see it, which 
they believe to be suitable for their chil- 
dren. In terms of the knowledge which 
they have about schools, therefore, the 
people have made a sound and rational 
decision in providing the schools which 
exist today. To question the integrity 
of the people is fundamentally to ques- 
tion the foundation of democracy. De- 
mocracy assumes that the people will 
make just as good decisions on all ques- 
tions as their knowledge permits them 
to make. Educators sometimes lose 
sight of this point. In such cases, their 
efforts to secure better schools miss the 
mark accordingly. 


HIRDLY, there is an adequate 

solution to every problem of edu- 
cation. When efforts are turned in the 
right direction, the people will brush 
aside every handicap standing in the 
way of better schools so rapidly that 
educators will be amazed. 


In the fourth place, parents inherit 
neither a knowledge of the nature of 
an efficient program of education nor 
an understanding of the conditions 
under which such a program may be 
carried on. In fact, parents have a right 
to look to teachers and school adminis- 
trators regularly for the type of demo- 
cratic leadership needed in helping them 
understand what education should be 
if it is to meet the needs of children and 
youth today. The school people of the 
State, therefore, have the responsibility 
for providing the type of leadership 
needed in securing excellent schools for 
all children and youth in California. 
For school people to fail to assume that 
leadership is to perpetuate unduly the 
handicaps now facing the schools. 
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The school people in every community 
throughout the State should make a 
thorough study of both the immediate 
and the long-time needs of education 
in the community. They also should 
make a full-fledged study of the most 
defensible program for meeting those 
needs. They then should carry on a 
public relations program which will give 
the people in the community a down-to- 
earth, honest, straightforward under- 
standing of (a) what American edu- 
cation at its best should and could be; 
(b) the nature of the educational pro- 
gram now being carried on in the com- 
munity and the State, the good and the 
bad features impartially presented ; 
(c) what the problems are that stand 
in the way of better schools; and (d) 
how those problems may be solved. 

Short, heated, high-pressure cam- 
paigns for better schools are very tempt- 
ing, in the belief that the problem being 
dealt with is an “emergency” facing the 
schools. However, such campaigns fall 
considerably short of the need generally. 
High-pressure campaigns, even for the 
most defensible reasons, often breed 
suspicion. The people feel that they 
should be given sufficient time to con- 
sider all the facts involved. 


T= public relations program should 
be regularly carried on as an indis- 
pensable part of the professional re- 
sponsibility of all teachers and school 
administrators. When a given super- 
intendent leaves a community, his re- 
port to the new superintendent should 
show clearly, among other things, the 
point reached in the local public re- 
lations program and the major needs 
as he sees them. This should be done 
regardless of the conditions under which 
the superintendent terminates his serv- 
ices in the given community. It is not a 
situation where personal feelings enter ; 
it is a major professional responsibility. 
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8 tes public relations program should 
reach all citizens of the community 
regularly. This means that a study 
should be made of the individuals and 
groups reached through each avenue of 
public relations (the P. T. A. programs, 
the local newspapers, the radio, the 
annual report, etc.). The program then 
should be adjusted in terms of the find- 
ings. This should be done both for the 
content and the method used. 

Certain phases of the organization 
of a public relations program will vary 
for different types of communities. The 
quite small school system will find it 
most effective to organize into one 
operative unit for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the public relations program. 
The larger school systems find it most 
effective if their organization for their 
public relations program consists of two 
closely related parts. On the one hand, 
each school attendance area, or school 
building, should form an operative unit. 
Thus, there will be as many such units 
as there are school buildings in the com- 
munity. Each of these units will assume 
the responsibility for carrying on most 
of the public relations program in the 
given geographic area and for the par- 
ticular level of education in the attend- 
ance area (elementary, junior high, or 
senior high school). Parents listen with 
unusual interest to those who are di- 
rectly responsible for the day-to-day 
education of their children. 

On the other hand, the larger school 


systems also should have an over-all or 
community-wide organization for public 
relations. This may consist of the 
superintendent’s administrative council 
or his advisory committee. Under the 
leadership of the superintendent, a 
major responsibility of this group 
should be to determine the principles 
and the program of public relations as 
they relate to the schools of the com- 
munity as a whole. There are several 
important educational problems that can 
be solved adequately only on the basis 
of the community as a whole. 


HE public relations program as a 

means for bridging the gap between 
the school and the people of the com- 
munity should be a two-way thorough- 
fare. The school people can gain much 
by keeping open regularly the avenues 
of contact with public sentiment or atti- 
tude toward education. This informa- 
tion yields many valuable suggestions 
about better schools. At the same time, 
it enables school people to adjust the 
public relations program to the level of 
understanding that exists in the com- 
munity. 

To be most effective the public re- 
lations program has to be not only a 
thoroughfare, but also a thorough affair. 
The program should be void of all tinges 
of propaganda. Propaganda in edu- 
cation is totally unnecessary and it de- 
feats its own purpose. Educators should 
not forget that America is a democracy. 


Teacher Tenure 


What is tenure? Why is it desirable? How can it be provided? What are 
the essentials of a good tenure law? How do the courts tend to rule on major 
questions involving tenure? These and other questions are discussed in Teacher 
Tenure, Discussion Pamphlet No. 1, prepared by the NEA Research Division and 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. Rev. 2nd ed. 1947. 24 p. 15 cents each. 
Quantity discounts. Order from the NEA.—NEA News. 











Technical Training in the 


Junior College 


HE need for expansion of pro- 

visions for “technical-terminal” 
training throughout the nation has be- 
come increasingly apparent in recent 
years. “Technical-terminal” is one of 
several expressions which have been 
applied to that type of education which 
prepares students for the many technical 
or semi-professional positions located 
between the skilled trades on the one 
hand and professional engineering on 
the other. Perhaps the term “technical- 
terminal” originated as a combined 
reference to the work of the “technical 
institute” and to the “terminal” func- 
tion of the junior college. As yet, a 
satisfactory expression has not been de- 
vised to designate this level of technical 
training which is being offered by a 
number of private and public institu- 
tions throughout the nation. 

In any event, it is interesting to note 
the different types of organization under 
which technical-terminal education is 
being developed in various states. For 
many years, certain metropolitan areas 
have been fortunate to include among 
their educational assets some excellent 
technical institutes. Recently these pri- 
vate sources of technical-terminal edu- 
cation have been supplemented by 
public facilities. In Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and a few other states, 
the state universities, with the codper- 
ation of their engineering departments, 
have provided technical institute type 
training in the major industrial centers 
throughout their respective states. In 
New York, the State Department of 
Education has assumed the responsi- 
bility for providing public technical 
institutes wherever they may be needed. 
24 


4 By H. P. RODES 





4 It is always embarrassing to have 
to admit a wide discrepancy between 
acknowledged obligations and their 
actual fulfillment. Junior college ad- 
ministrators have been in that un- 
pleasant situation with regard to 
genuinely vocational training for 
technical occupations. There has 
been no general lack of good inten- 
tions. The real reasons for their mea- 
ger realization are here presented in 
the most penetrating and candid dis- 
cussion we have yet seen. 

The writer, Dr. Harold P. Rodes, has 
had realistic experience with the 
problems. During the latter war years, 
he helped to supervise the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War 
Training Program at the University of 
California. From 1945 to 1948, while 
completing the Ph. D. degree at Yale. 
he served as Assistant Director of 
Student Personnel in the New Haven 
Junior College, one of the leaders in 
developing curricula in technical- 
terminal education. He is now Assist- 
ant Director of Relations with Schools 
for the University of California. with 
special responsibilities in the area 
discussed in this article. 





In California, with almost 60 public 
junior colleges already in operation, it 
is obvious that neither the Pennsylvania 
Plan nor the New York Plan would be 
appropriate. The recent survey of The 
Needs of California in Higher Edu- 
cation recommended that “training de- 
signed to achieve occupational compe- 
tence, civic competence, and personal 
adequacy should be given those students 
who will finish their period of formal 
education in the junior colleges.” 
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Meanwhile, both the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University 
of California had received a number of 
requests from junior college adminis- 
trators and instructors to provide as- 
sistance in the development of technical- 
terminal curricula. It was felt that the 
University’s experience in conducting 
the nation’s largest ESMWT program 
during the recent war would be par- 
ticularly valuable. In contradiction to 
the “octopus” epithet which has been 
applied at times to the University of 
California, the President of the Uni- 
versity, together with the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was 
most anxious to assist the junior col- 
leges in any way possible. 


CCORDINGLY, on March 1, 1948, 
an Assistant Director was ap- 
pointed in the University’s Office of Re- 
lations with Schools to devote full-time 
to this joint undertaking. Working 
closely with the Dean of the College of 
Engineering, the Assistant State Super- 
intendent in charge of junior colleges, 
the President of the California Junior 
College Association, and the Director of 
Relations with Schools, it is the primary 
responsibility of this new appointee to 
accumulate information concerning the 
need for additional technical -terminal 
curricula, to pass pertinent data on to 
the junior colleges, and, upon request, 
to assist individual colleges in the es- 
tablishment of new training programs. 


In September of 1948, an Advisory 
Committee on Technical-Terminal 
Education was appointed jointly by 
Superintendent Simpson and President 
Sproul. The membership represents 
California industry, junior college in- 
structors, junior college administrators, 
the State Department of Education, and 
the University of California. The pri- 
mary function of this Advisory Com- 
mittee will be to provide counsel and 
euidance for the joint efforts of the Uni- 


versity and the State Department of 
Education to assist the junior colleges 
in the development of appropriate 
technical-terminal curricula. 


During the past few months it has 
been possible to crystallize a number of 
the major problems that must be solved 
if California is to meet adequately the 
technical-terminal needs of her in- 
dustrial and human resources. Most of 
these difficulties exist in other states as 
well as in California, but certain prob- 
lems are definitely more acute here than 
elsewhere. 

Problem No. 1 is the lack of under- 
standing of either the aims or pro- 
cedures of technical-terminal education. 
This lack is apparent all along the line— 
with students and their parents; with 
high school and junior college adminis- 
trators, counselors, and instructors ; and 
with employers and personnel managers 
in industry. A problem of this magni- 
tude cannot be solved overnight. Only 
by making use of every possible media 
of communication can the semantics of 
technical-terminal education be under- 
stood by the groups listed above. 
Through articles in appropriate jour- 
nals, through talks to gatherings of 
students, parents, teachers or industrial- 
ists, and, finally, through thousands of 
personal conversations with many 
different individuals—only by these and 
other methods can the general lack of 
understanding of technical-terminal 
education gradually be overcome. 


ROBLEM No. 2 is the lack of ade- 

quately trained instructors to teach 
the courses of a technical-terminal cur- 
riculum. Ina recent issue of the Techni- 
cal Education News, Lawrence Jarvie 
described the kind of instructors New 
York State is seeking for its technical 
institutes. Other states are undoubt- 
edly seeking instructors with similar 
qualifications. 
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When a junior college administrator 
decides to develop a new technical cur- 
riculum, he cannot proceed very far 
until he has obtained the services of 
one or more well-qualified and enthusi- 
astic instructors. There is merit in the 
belief that it is better to offer no pro- 
gram at all than to offer a poor one. 


i the hiring of instructors, the public 
junior college is handicapped in a 
way that the private technical institute 
is not. The public junior college cannot 
employ a full-time instructor, even 
though he possesses many years of in- 
dustrial experience and an ideal teach- 
ing personality, unless he can also 
qualify for an appropriate teaching cre- 
dential. A private institution, on the 
other hand, can hire any instructor it 
desires regardless of whether he has 
completed the proper number of units 
in specified courses. 


The State Department of Education 
has been as liberal as possible, under 
existing regulations, in the granting of 
teaching credentials. For example, al- 
though courses labeled “engineering” 
may not be counted as meeting the re- 
quirements for the Junior College or 
General Secondary credentials, the State 
Department has indicated that it will 
accept such courses under the headings 
of physical science or mathematics. At 
the present time, the State Department 
and the University of California are at- 
tempting to obtain liberalization of cre- 
dential requirements, so that a potential 
technical-terminal instructor with an 
ideal background of engineering train- 
ing and industrial experience can more 
easily obtain a teaching credential. 


The School of Education of the Uni- 
versity is also recognizing its responsi- 
bility for helping the junior colleges to 
obtain more and better instructors for 
technical-terminal courses. This past 
summer, for the first time, the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles offered 
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a course entitled “Terminal Education 
in the Junior College.” I was privileged 
to share the instruction of this new 
course with Dr. Lawrence Bethel, Di- 
rector of New Haven YMCA Junior 
College in Connecticut. The students en- 
rolled in the course represented a variety 
of backgrounds ranging from graduate 
students with very little teaching ex- 
perience to instructors from all over the 
nation, several of whom have been in- 
structing technical-terminal courses at 
the junior college level for a number 
of years. Although the offering of this 
course represents only a relatively short 
step in the direction of adequate prepa- 
ration of technical-terminal instructors, 
it is a positive indication of the desire 
of one of our major schools of education 
to assist in the solution of this critical 
problem. 

Problem No. 3 is concerned with the 
dual responsibility of the public junior 
college to provide both “transfer” and 
“terminal” curricula. Although almost 
80 per cent of the students in California 
public junior colleges are enrolled in 
“university parallel” curricula, only 
about 20 per cent will actually transfer 
to the junior year of a four-year college 
or university. 


i September of 1947, one moderately 

sized public junior college in the 
State had an enrollment of 280 students 
in its pre-engineering curriculum which 
it intended to prepare for transfer to 
the junior year of any college of engi- 
neering. By the end of the academic 
year about 100 students remained in 
the pre-engineering program and some- 
where between 25 and 50 of these will 
transfer to a college of engineering. In 
other words, 80 to 90 per cent of the 
students originally enrolled will fail, for 
one reason or another, to achieve the 
transfer objective of the pre-engineer- 
ing curriculum. Moreover, aside from 
the small amount of drafting or survey- 
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ing included in the pre-engineering pro- 
gram, these students will have very little 
in the way of any salable skill or under- 
standing with which to obtain place- 
ment in their field of major occupational 
interest. 


[8 addition to the pre-engineering 
transfer curriculum, most of the 
California public junior colleges also 
offer a variety of trade and industrial 
education programs which qualify for 
federal reimbursement. By law, the 
courses in these programs must be of 
“less than college grade” and must in- 
clude fifteen hours of shop work per 
week. “T & I” programs of this type 
are extremely valuable for some of the 
junior college students who might have 
originally set their sights on engineer- 
ing. For others, however, neither the 
pre-engineering nor the “T & I” cur- 
ricula will suffice. These students need 
approximately two years of full-time 
training, or the equivalent in part-time 
training, to prepare themselves for em- 
ployment in technical positions or for 
advancement to such positions if they 
are already employed. It is quite evi- 
dent, therefore, that many of the public 
junior colleges in California should es- 
tablish technical-terminal curricula to 
fill this gap between their pre-engineer- 
ing and “T & I” programs. 

Problem No. 4 is the need for im- 
proved counseling facilities and tech- 
niques to aid in guiding students into 
technical-terminal curricula. So long as 
the public junior colleges in California 
are responsible for both the transfer and 
terminal functions, the success of any 
technical-terminal curriculum will be 
dependent upon an adequate system of 
student counseling. The best technical- 
terminal program in the world cannot 
succeed in a public junior college unless 
the right kinds of students, and their 
parents, are thoroughly convinced that 
it will prove to be of greater benefit than 


one of the traditional university parallel 
curricula. 

Perhaps the primary deterrent to the 
selection of terminal curricula is the 
fear on the part of students that such 
a selection will preclude all possibility 
of later transfer to a university with 
credit. In this connection, the Univer- 
sity of California recognizes that the 
greatest stimulus it can provide to the 
development of technical-terminal edu- 
cation is a liberal transfer policy. If 
technical-terminal programs are of suf- 
ficiently high caliber, they are bound 
to attract some students who probably 
should continue with training for profes- 
sional engineering. At the December, 
1948, meeting of the University’s Board 
of Admissions and Relations with 
Schools, the following statement of 
transfer policy was adopted unani- 
mously : 


“Students who wish to transfer to the 
College of Engineering from a technical 
institute or a junior college terminal pro- 
gram will be expected to meet the existing 
University requirements for admission to 
the Freshman year. In consultation with a 
faculty advisor, placement in engineering 
courses will be determined by the student’s 
previous scholastic record and his perform- 
ance on an appropriate aptitude or achieve- 
ment test. After demonstrating an ability to 
do the work required in the College of Engi- 
neering with a satisfactory grade point aver- 
age, the College of Engineering will evalu- 
ate his non-certificate terminal courses and 
recommend transfer credit for them to the 
extent that they are found to have served the 
student as preparation for his advanced 
work in engineering.” 


O* the basis of this statement, junior 
college instructors and counselors 
will now be able to inform students and 
their parents that the selection of a 
technical-terminal program will not in- 
volve a complete loss of transfer credit 
for those students who later enter the 
College of Engineering at Berkeley or 
Los Angeles. 

In summary, this article has attempted 
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to crystallize the four most pressing 
problems confronting the State of Cali- 
fornia in its development of technical 
education in the junior college. These 
include: Problem No. 1—the general 
lack of understanding of the aims and 
procedures of technical-terminal edu- 
cation; Problem No. 2—the inavail- 
ability of adequately trained instructors 
for technical-terminal courses ; Problem 
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No. 3—overemphasis on the transfer 
function of the public junior college 
with a resultant neglect of the terminal 
function; and Problem No. 4—the 
lack of adequate counseling facilities 
and techniques to guide students into 
technical-terminal education. Like 
many other states, California has made 
a start in the solution of each of these 
problems, but much remains to be done. 





Using Audio-Visual Materials More Effectively 


“Despite the popular acclaim given to audio-visual instruction during and since 


World War II, the use of audio-visual materials and methods of instruction in 
the schools of America is neither so effective nor so extensive as might be expected. 


“There are many reasons for this. Changes in educational practice usually take 


place very slowly. Essential equipment and facilities are often unavailable. In- 
effectual administrative arrangements for distributing materials frequently make 
teachers reluctant to use them. And, as usual, there is the old story of inadequate 
financial resources. It is significant to note, however, that in a recent survey in 
which an attempt was made to identify the major barriers to the rapid and de- 
sirable development of audio-visual programs, “The obstacle to success named 
more frequently than any other was disinterest on the part of classroom teachers 
or inability on their part to select and use audio-visual materials in an effective 
way.’ 


“This situation calls for a strong teacher education program. Teacher edu- 


cation institutions must provide their students with opportunities to learn about 
these materials, to know what education values may be gained through their use, 
and to acquire skill in selecting and using them. School systems must offer similar 
opportunities to teachers in service. 


“No matter how small or how large a school system may be; no matter how 


meager or how extensive its use of films, radio and similar devices, the following 
considerations should be taken into account in educating teachers to improve their 
work through audio-visual materials. 


1, 
2. 
3. 


10. 


Efforts to educate teachers in service to utilize audio-visual materials should 
be integrated with the general program of in-service education. . . . 
Efforts should be directed toward helping teachers solve instructional prob- 
lems through the use of appropriate audio-visual materials. . . . 

Teachers must see reasonable progress in their efforts to improve their teach- 
ing through the use of audio-visual materials. . . . 


. Methods of helping teachers utilize audio-visual materials should safeguard 


their security. ... 


. Teachers should participate in the planning, control, and evaluation of the 


activities provided to help them utilize audio-visual materials effectively. . . . 


. Cooperative group methods should predominate in the activities for improv- 


ing audio-visual instruction. .. . 


. There should be arrangements for exchanging ideas and information regard- 


ing the use of audio-visual materials. .. . 


. The setting of most activities for improving the utilization of audio-visual 


materials should be the individual school. .. . 


. Education of teachers in the use of audio-visual materials should be a con- 


tinuous process. ... 

Activities for educating teachers in service to utilize audio-visual materials 
should be coordinated with the development of the other phases of the audio- 
visual program. . . .”—Paut W. F. Wirt, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, in Teacners CoLtece Recorp (November, 1947), Vol. 49, 
No. 2, pp. 108-113. 








How to Prepare for a Social 


Studies Unit 


1. WRITE AN INTRODUCTORY STATE- 
MENT. 


Introductory statements provide in 
one or two paragraphs an overview of 
teaching emphases and reasons for 
pupils to undertake the particular unit. 

Example : 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

(Quotation from eighth grade unit, 
How the Colonies Won Their Freedom 
and Established the Constitution of the 
United States.) 

“This unit brings to a climax the pre- 
ceding two units on exploration and colo- 
nization. It attempts to show how the 
problems of exploration and colonization de- 
veloped into the whirlpool of events that 
led to the Revolution and the establishment 
of the national government. The aim of 
this unit is to set the stage for the War for 
Independence, to show the ideas behind the 
events, and to carry the study through the 


formation of the Constitution and the ways 
in which it functions. 


“The most significant outcome of the unit 
should be the ability of pupils to trace the 
steps through which the colonies learned to 
work together in order to face their common 
problems: (1) In resisting England; (2) In 
gaining independence; (3) In establishing 
their enduring freedom through formation 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 


2. STATE OBJECTIVES. 


General Objectives are a statement of 
teaching purposes. They should provide 
an overview of the desired unit under- 
standings or generalizations and should 
be limited to a small enough number for 
the teacher to hold them in mind con- 
stantly as the unit experiences are being 
developed. They serve as criteria for the 
teacher in selecting significant problems, 
experiences, and activities. They assist 
the teacher to guide pupils in the power 


q By MARTHA T. FARNUM 





q Many teachers find difficulty in 
planning the steps essential to using 
effectively a comprehensive unit. 
These suggestions are drawn from a 
work-book guide for the social studies 
prepared by Miss Farnum for the use 
of San Diego teachers. The units, 
from which illustrations are quoted. 
were prepared by selected teachers, 
released temporarily from classroom 
duties for that purpose. The units 
used as examples were for the junior 
high school grades, but the steps 
recommended have general appli- 
cation. 

Martha Farnum began her teach- 
ing in Oakland, but has been with 
the San Diego Schools since 1933, 
serving as teacher, principal, and 
specialist in curriculum revision. She 
received the bachelor’s degree from 
San Diego State College and her 
master’s degree from the University 
of California. She was a contributor 
to the 1942 Yearbook of the N. E. A. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and to both the 1942 and 
1946 Yearbook of the California Ele- 
mentary Principals. Since 1943 she 
has been Director of Instruction for 
the San Diego City Schools. 





to interpret, to infer, to generalize. They 
contribute to the emphasis in unit in- 
struction on thinking about and through 
facts rather than merely remembering 
and reciting them. Objectives are the 
starting point for the organization of 
problems, of content, of experiences, 
and become the focus for continuous 
evaluation. 
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Example : 
OBJECTIVES 
(General Objectives, quoted from 
seventh grade unit, Agricultural Amer- 
ica tn Relationship to World Food 
Problems.) 


a. “To understand the fundamental inter- 
dependence of peoples and regions of the 
world in meeting basic human needs. 

b. “To understand the place of agriculture 
in the history of the United States and the 
important role of agriculture today in the 
national economy and in relationship to the 
world food situation. 

c. “To compare and contrast the ways in 
which different peoples of the world live, 
toil, and plan so that food may be produced. 

d. “To understand the need for conser- 
vation and for wise use of human and natu- 
ral resources.” 

Specific Objectives are a statement of 
more detailed teaching purposes. They 
relate directly to purposes which pupils 
accept as their own in the cooperative 
planning of pupils and teachers. Spe- 
cific objectives should be selective, not 
all-inclusive. All specific objectives 
listed for a particular unit should mani- 
fest their relationship to the nature of 
the specific content of that unit. For 
example, the skill of reading and inter- 
preting maps is too general and is appli- 
cable to any unit. This question should 
be answered: What skill with maps is 
essential to the desired learning out- 
come of this particular unit? 

It is fairly generally conceded that 
attitudes and appreciations result from 
“the how” or the method more than 
from “the what” or the content involved. 
Nevertheless, the teacher should clarify 
her intentions by specifying desired atti- 
tudes and appreciations to be empha- 
sized. 

Continual reference by the teacher to 
her statement of specific objectives 
should serve to keep the developing ex- 
periences of the unit “on beam” for both 
the writing of the unit and the classroom 
guidance. Specific objectives focus on 
important relationships, emphasize per- 
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tinent facts and stress appreciations and 
attitudes and illustrate essential skills. 


Example: 

List Facts and Understandings. 
(Quotation from eighth grade unit, 
How the Colonies Won Their Freedom 
and Established the Constitution of the 
United States.) 

“To understand the divergence of the 
aims of the various colonies until they be- 


came aware of their common problem in 
their relationships to England.” 


List Attitudes and Appreciations. 
(Quotation from eighth grade unit, 
How the Colonies Won Their Freedom 
and Established the Constitution of the 
United States.) 


“To become aware of responsibilities as 
well as privileges under our form of govern- 
ment.” 

List Skills. (Quotation from eighth 
grade unit, How the Colonies Won 
Their Freedom and Established the 
Constitution of the United States.) 

“To be able to indicate on a map the colo- 
nies, the boundary changes brought about 
by the addition of the Northwest Territory, 
and the changes precipitated by the Treaty 
of Paris.” 

“To outline the steps in the growth of 
English and colonial freedom and also the 
steps in colonial coéperation.” 


3. STATE Mayor PROBLEMS. 

Study the general objectives of the 
unit which present an overview of de- 
sired unit outcomes in the form of 
major understandings, generalizations, 
relationships. Survey the core of the 
significant experiences and content to 
be included in the unit. If necessary, 
make an outline of the subject matter 
as a means of gaining an overview of 
the unit. Select major emphases for the 
wording of problems by deciding what 
content is of greatest importance for the 
life adjustment of the pupil and the unit 
objectives. 


Example: 
List Major Problems. (Quotation 
from eight grade unit, How Europeans 
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Explored and Laid Claims to Regions 
in America.) 

a. “Why is San Diego important in the 
discovery and exploration period of the his- 
tory of our country? 

b. “Why were Europeans seeking new 
routes to the East? 

c. “How did the nations of Europe com- 


pete to find waterways and lay claims to 
low lands?” 


Anticipate and List the Specific Ques- 
tions or Problems Pupils Will Be Apt 
to Raise. (Quotations from eighth grade 
unit, How the Colonies Won Their 
Freedom and Established the Consti- 
tution of the United States.) 


“Were the Americans the first ones to think 
of democracy ? 


What were some English steps toward 
freedom? 


What made people want to come to 
America? 
Did they have freedom in early America?” 


4, PREPARE A SUGGESTED APPROACH TO 
THE UNIT. 

Much of the success of unit instruc- 
tion depends on the teacher’s plan for 
introducing the unit. Initial activities 
orient pupils to the work ahead by de- 
veloping their interest, by providing 
them with an overview of the scope of 
the unit, and by making them aware of 
problems to be solved. In orienting 
themselves to the unit, pupils should ex- 
plore possibilities of the unit, evaluate 
what they already know, raise questions, 
accept responsibility for the solution of 
problems and decide on how to get 
started in their study. Teachers should 
recognize the importance of the class- 
room environment in stimulating pupil 
interest and calling forth pupil re- 
sponses. Careful plans for setting up 
the environment should be made at the 
outset of the unit. 

List Initiation Activities: Specify the con- 
tent and arrangement of the classroom en- 
vironment: Specify the content of a bulletin 
board; select pictures for the wall; choose 
and list necessary maps; list books to be 


placed on the library table for reference 
work, for supplementary reading, for recre- 


ational reading; describe exhibits to be set 
up ; list needed supplies, equipment, etc. 

Set up some of the following activities for 
pupils in order that they may share previ- 
ous experiences and knowledge and gain 
readiness for the new unit through enjoying 
a foretaste of its interest and drama: Take 
an excursion; invite visitors to come to the 
classroom to share background ; see a sound 
film which touches on many aspects of the 
unit; read something which gives a survey 
of the content; listen to a story, article; 
discuss and list questions and problems 
which interest the group. 


5. List SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND Ex- 
PERIENCES FOR Mayor PROBLEMS. 


Provide a variety of activities from 
which the teacher may select those best 
suited for her class. Teachers are not 
expected to carry out every activity. 
The wealth of activities makes it possi- 
ble to provide for individual differences 
within the class. 


List Developmental Activities: Teachers 
cannot determine the sequence of activities 
and experiences in too explicit detail, but 
the general flow and direction can be de- 
termined by consciously anticipating the 
steps the learner must take in arriving at 
the desired generalization or at the solution 
of the problems. Activities are effective 
only to the extent they are organized and 
directed toward the achievement of an edu- 
cational goal. Teachers should refer con- 
tinuously to objectives they have defined for 
the unit while they are listing activities and 
experiences. Organize the following types 
of activities in a psychological sequence 
from the point of view of the pupil to the 
extent possible. 

Use First-Hand Experiences (see, hear, 
feel, smell) : Observe, examine, visit, see 
sound films and other audio-visual aids 
(give exact titles), interview, collect, read, 
listen to talks, lectures, memorize, question. 

List Activities and Experiences Whose 
Purpose Is to Interpret Experiences; 
Clarify Impressions, Information, Concepts ; 
and Organize Findings: Discuss, reread, 
interpret maps, investigate, check time and 
space relationship, experiment, review, 
summarize, outline, organize. 

List Activities and Experiences Whose 
Purpose Is to Express Concepts, Ideas, Im- 
pressions, Generalizations (apply and use 
findings) : Tell, write, make maps, make time 
lines, plan an assembly—play, pageant, make 
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a scrapbook, report (group and individual), 

make a mural, make a notebook, debate. 
6. List CULMINATING ACTIVITIES. 

List culminating activities which 
cause pupils to review, to sift informa- 
tion, to re-evaluate and to summarize 
the most significant experiences of the 
entire unit. Assisting pupils to perceive 
relationships and to make generali- 
zations is the teacher’s major function in 
the unit method. Certain continuing ac- 
tivities such as building time lines, mak- 
ing pictorial maps, painting murals, mak- 
ing scrapbooks, keeping notebooks, are 
designed especially to help pupils com- 
pare and contrast, make conclusions, 
gain an overview of the content. Such 
activities should be utilized in the cul- 
minating experiences. 


7. List EVALUATION EXPERIENCES. 

Provide a means for teachers and 
pupils to take stock cooperatively of 
accomplishments and outcomes con- 
tinuously in daily classroom lessons. 
Six procedures are recommended: (1) 
teacher-pupil observation techniques to 
record changes in behavior; (2) tech- 
niques to measure desirable social atti- 
tudes, ideals, aspirations; (3) tech- 
niques to indicate problem solving 
ability (critical thinking); (4) tech- 
niques to indicate developing interests 
and tastes; (5) techniques to indicate 
acquisition of skills; (6) techniques to 
appraise acquisition of facts and under- 
standings. 


8.List Pupit BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
Aupio-VIsuAL AIDs. 

Surveying available instructional ma- 
terials is an essential step in planning 
a unit. No plan, however perfect, can 
be successful unless there are adequate 
books, visual and auditory aids, maps 
for pupil use. Teachers should have a 
broad background to contribute to the 
unit. They should be well acquainted 
with the content of available instruc- 
tional materials for the pupils. The 
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quality of pupil experiences depends 
upon the teacher’s discriminating use of 
instructional aids. 

Prepare a Selective Pupil Bibliography: 
Write annotations which characterize the 
content and the application to the unit. 
Whenever possible indicate the grade level 
of reading difficulty so that books for differ- 


ent ability groups can be selected for class 
use. 


Prepare a Selective List of Auditory- 
Visual Aids: Preview available aids and 
write characterizations to guide the use. 


9. List TEACHER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Make a Selective Teacher's Bibliogra- 
phy. Write annotations which charac- 
terize the usefulness of the book. 
Include page references to important 
contributions. 


10. INcLUDE MATERIALS IN AN AP- 
PENDIX. 

Organize in the appendix any perti- 
nent data which have been discovered in 
the process of preparing the unit plan. 
Adapt content included from references 
into a form useful in teaching the unit. 

Include the Content Outline prepared to 
gain an overview of general objectives and 
major problems. 

Include Organization Plan for the Class- 
room Environment—arrangement of furni- 
ture, organization of bulletin board, neces- 
sary equipment and supplies, collateral read- 
ing book shelf, visual exhibits. 

Include lists of specialized vocabulary for 
the unit. 

Include information which is difficult to 
locate. 

Include charts, graphs, etc. 


11. STATEMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON TEACHING EMPHASES FOR 
THE JUNIOR HicH ScuHoot Pro- 
GRAM BY Apvisory COMMITTEE. 
Emphasize problem solving as a 
purposeful activity of pupils when con- 
fronted with a difficulty for which they 
seek a solution. 
Teachers should take conscious steps to 
cause pupils to sense the difficulty or the 
problem. Merely assigning a problem 


worded in a unit or a textbook has no more 
value than a topical or subject-matter as- 
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signment. If the contribution of the prob- 
lem approach is to be realized, the teacher 
must take steps in her teaching plan (1) to 
have the pupils recognize that there is a 
difficulty, that there are discrepancies in 
data, that there is no ready-made answer, 
that the group has inadequate understand- 
ing; (2) to have pupils feel the worthwhile- 
ness and importance to them of the prob- 
lem; (3) to have pupils wholeheartedly 
accept responsibility for the gathering of 
information and solving the problem to the 
best of their ability. 

Emphasize the psychological steps of 
identifying pupils with the problems to 
be undertaken through using introduc- 
tory activities and experiences which 
focus attention on these questions : 

a. What experiences in the pupil’s daily 
home, school, or community life can be used 
to give meaning to the problem? 

b. What story, picture, movie, teacher- 
pupil discussion, exhibit, or trip will moti- 
vate pupil purposes and have interest appeal ? 

c. Why is the solving of the problem im- 
portant to the pupils? 

d. What will give an overview of the unit 
and cause pupils to raise questions and to 
participate in planning and discussion? 

e. How can previous experiences of the 
pupils in the course be reviewed from a dif- 
ferent point of view or purpose as a back- 
ground for the new problem and a means of 
encouraging clarification and reorganization 
of facts and understandings ? 

f. Can some of the audio-visual aids be 
used again with a different emphasis or 
purpose? 

Differentiate activities, content, and 
instructional materials to meet indi- 
vidual differences as to ability, interests, 
background of experience, and needs. 

Utilize the dramatic approach because 
of its interest appeal and appropriate- 
ness for the junior high school maturity 
level and as a means of making content 
“come alive,” of making pupils feel at 
home with peoples of various regions, 
of encouraging pupils to compare and 
contrast opportunities of wavs of liv- 
ing in the United States with other 
countries. 


Values of Dramatic Approach: Appreci- 
ation of daily living of the peoples ; intimate 
acquaintance with peoples of the world and 


leaders; vivid impressions of big move- 

ments, events and achievements through de- 

velopment of democratic processes. 

Emphasize oral reading of quotations 
which pupils select and prepare as a 
means of using discriminating judg- 
ment, of increasing pupil interest, and 
of developing personality. 

Establish evaluation as a step in the 
learning process of the pupil which 
focuses attention on changes in pupil 
behavior as well as on mastery of facts. 
Stress evaluation as an intrinsic part 
of the teacher-pupil planning of every 
lesson rather than as a teacher-domi- 
nated activity. 


12. RELEASE oF TEACHERS TO WRITE 
Units In FINAL Form UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF AN Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE. 


13. CLAssroom TRIAL oF New UNIT 
TEACHING PLANS. 


14. EVALUATION OF EXPERIENCES OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS WITH THE 
New Units 1n Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE SESSIONS. 





HE completion of the unit construc- 

tion program has given the com- 
mittees in San Diego no sense of finality. 
They are fully aware that as soon as 
something has been published it is out 
of date. The evaluation step now under 
way will bring about many changes and 
revisions. 

There is considerable satisfaction on 
the part of those who made the decision 
to use the problem solving approach for 
the junior high school units. Perpetu- 
ation of American democracy depends 
upon the ability of an informed citizenry 
to solve perplexing social problems. Ex- 
periences in problem solving should pro- 
duce individuals who not only know the 
steps of the scientific method, but who 
have sufficient concern for the common 
good to apply the steps in thinking and 
acting on unsolved social problems. 








Experimental Curriculum 


Revision 


HE high schools of Illinois are 

engaged in a statewide curriculum 
revision movement. It is sponsored 
jointly by the Secondary School Princi- 
pals’ Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The faculty 
of any high school wishing to partici- 
pate in the experimental revision may 
choose some phase of the curriculum 
and work out by practical classroom 
trial the modifications deemed desirable. 
Most of the colleges and universities of 
the state are providing consultants who 
work in teams when called upon by the 
participating schools. 

The experimental program under- 
taken by a participating high school 
may be any one of four types, which are 
listed as follows: (a) projects con- 
cerned with the improvement of exist- 
ing courses; (b) projects concerned 
with enriched broad fields ; (c) projects 
concerned with the “common learn- 
ings ;” and (d) projects which cut across 
(a), (b), and (c). A description of the 
project chosen, indicating its nature and 
extent is to be submitted to the State 
Steering Committee. Admission re- 
quirements will be adjusted to allow 
full credit for approved experimental 
courses. 

An interesting phase of the program 
will be a statewide study of five special 
problems. These are regarded as so sig- 
nificant for the curriculum and general 
school policies that all schools are asked 
to cooperate in the study. The follow- 
ing listing of the five problems and the 
purposes sought in making the study 
are quoted directly from the “Guide to 
the Study of the Curriculum in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Illinois.” 
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Holding Power of the Schools.— 
When large proportions of the second- 
ary school population drop out before 
graduation, it is obvious that some one 
or more problems need solution. Infor- 
mation is needed regarding the pro- 
portion of all enrollees who drop out of 
school, the times when they drop out, 
and the kinds of students who drop out 
in terms of such factors as economic 
status, I. Q., school success, course of 
study pursued, extent and nature of par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, 
distance of the home from the school, 
behavior problems, out of school em- 
ployment, and the like. After the data 
have been secured, an assessment should 
be made to see what significance these 
have for changes in the school program. 


Selective Character of Pupil Par- 
ticipation.—Pertinent studies thus far 
reported show that, in general, pupils 
from well-to-do families participate in 
the student activities of the school much 
more than those from underprivileged 
homes. The study will attempt to dis- 
cover, first, the facts regarding the de- 
gree to which participation in extra- 
curricular activities is selective in 
character ; and, second, ways and means 
of remedying this problem. 

Hidden Tuition Charges.—Previ- 
ously reported studies indicate that 
family income is the most important 
single factor in determining how far a 
pupil continues in school. It is also 
known that the American high school 
is not the cost-free institution that it is 
theoretically supposed to be. The studies 
indicate that pupils typically spend about 
$125 a year in connection with high 
school attendance (clothing, shelter, 
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food, and transportation excluded), that 
the amount spent by seniors is almost 
double that spent by freshmen, and that 
the pupils from the upper-income fami- 
lies spend about three times as much 
per capita as those from homes at the 
lower end of the scale. This study will 
attempt to secure the facts concerning 
the identity and the amount of the full 
range of hidden tuition charges in the 
school and to discover ways and means 
of meeting this problem. 

Types of Pupils Who Remain in 
Communities.—It is probably true that 
most schools prepare college-bound 
pupils better, though often inadequately, 
for their respective futures than is true 
for those who either drop out before 
graduation or who do not continue their 
formal education beyond high school. 
This study will seek to answer whether 
or not the noncollege-bound pupils tend 
in greater proportion to remain in the 
home community and thus contribute 


more in determining the future charac- 
ter of the community. 

Evaluation of Guidance Services.— 
Most schools have developed some pat- 
tern of organized personnel services for 
students. These services may be con- 
cerned with the educational, occu- 
pational, social, and personal adjust- 
ments of young people. The questions 
to be raised are those concerned with 
the adequacy and effectiveness of these 
services. Attention will be given to tech- 
niques of securing and recording infor- 
mation about students, organizations for 
counseling relationships between guid- 
ance and the curriculum, and programs 
of follow-up of those who have left 
the school either by dropping out or 
graduation. 

The problems described above are not 
peculiar to Illinois, and the outcome of 
the study will be awaited with keen 
interest in other states, including Cali- 
fornia.—F. W. T. 


Films About Oil 


Birth of an Oil Field, a full color, 30-minute motion picture which shows how 
an oil well is drilled and how crude oil is brought up from the earth, has just been 


released by the Shell Oil Company. 


Major episodes portray the actual “bringing in” of an oil well; the transfor- 











mation of barren, unproductive lands into wealth-producing areas; the rdle of 
oil conservation in protecting the available supply of petroleum for future gener- 
ations; and the storing and processing operations in which natural gas, water, 
and gasoline are separated from the crude oil before it is sent to the refinery. 

Birth of an Oil Field is the second in Shell’s new series of films about the 
petroleum industry. The first picture, Prospecting for Petroleum, dramatized 
man’s search for oil. Future films will cover the refining, transportation, research, 
and other phases of the industry. The entire series is being produced under the 
general title, This Is Oil. 


Shell’s film library contairis a wide range of motion picture subjects. Two 
documentary films dealing with elementary principles of physics are particularly 
suited to junior high and high school general science classes. They are Lever Age, 
a 20-minute film that deals with man’s use of levers from the early crowbar to 
today’s complicated gears, and Harnessing Liquids, a 12-minute film that explains 
the principle of hydraulics and demonstrates its many applications. 

Shell motion pictures may be obtained by writing the Public Relations De- 
partment of Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6. 
The films contain no advertising and are furnished free to borrowers who have 
projection equipment. Upon request, the company will provide a catalogue de- 
scribing all films. 











Working Together for 
Curriculum Improvement 


HE most effective way to improve 

the curriculum is to improve teach- 
ing. This means teachers learning to 
guide students more effectively. The 
goal of all curriculum development ac- 
tivities must become more effective be- 
havior on the part of the teacher and 
students in the teaching-learning situ- 
ation. As the principal and the second- 
ary school staff approach instructional 
problems, it is important for them to 
accept curriculum development as a 
process, not as a product. The really 
significant developments are the changes 
achieved in the knowledges, under- 
standings, attitudes, and competencies 
of teachers that result in improvements 
in learning experiences for students. 


SOUND PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 
MUST PREVAIL 


As the principal and the school staff 
plan and work for curriculum develop- 
ment, they must utilize sound principles 
of learning. This becomes basic to all 
aspects of school organization and work 
for instructional improvement when we 
accept curriculum development as a 
process of principal and teachers learn- 
ing to guide students more effectively. 
Decisions concerning all aspects of how 
we shall work together in a secondary 
school for curriculum improvement are 
most effective when based upon such 
sound principles of learning as those 
suggested below. They are not proposed 
as a complete analysis. 

We learn best when: 

—We see the relationships between what is 

learned and a goal we wish to achieve 
36 


q By J. CECIL PARKER 





q The task of keeping the curriculum 
up-to-date and responsive to chang- 
ing needs is not simple. It is partly an 
administrative responsibility, but the 
teachers must have a direct share in 
it, because the success of changes 
proposed depends upon the under- 
standing and acceptance of the teach- 
ers. In this article Dr. Parker points 
out the conditions necessary for suc- 
cessful team-work. 

The author is widely known for his 
work as a specialist in curriculum 
study. Before coming to California, he 
served as Director of the Michigan 
Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, and as staff consultant on 
curriculum work-shops in Denver and 
New York City. In California he has 
been Coérdinator of Curriculum for 
the San Francisco Schools and Cur- 
riculum Consultant for the Oakland 
Schools. Dr. Parker is now on the staff 
of the University of California with 
responsibility for graduate courses 
and services related to curriculum 
study. 





—We actively participate in realizing goals 

—We make continual use of what we have 
learned 

—Our individual differences are accommo- 
dated 

—What is taught is related to our past and 
present experiences 

—The context of the learning situation is 
especially favorable or unique. 


A PARTICULAR SOCIAL ORIENTATION 
IS NECESSARY 


The school staff must think, talk, plan, 
and work in terms of some particular 
social orientation. The major facet of 
our particular social orientation is our 
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commitment to democracy and the ever- 
present idea of achieving more and 
better democracy. A large proportion 
of our democracy in schools has been 
talk democracy. Too small a proportion 
has been do democracy. Democracy is 
in reality something you do! Action 
always occurs in concrete situations, in 
the meeting of specific problems. Our 
concern is not merely how to obtain con- 
sent of the members of the school staff, 
but, in addition, how to create determi- 
nation to participate, opportunities to 
participate, and skills of participation. 
The principal methods of do democracy 
are the democratic group processes in- 
volved in the building and using of 
problem-centered groups. 


PROBLEM -CENTERED GROUPS OF STAFF 
MEMBERS ARE EFFECTIVE 


In addition to finding answers to 
questions having to do with how we 
shall work together in a school for cur- 
riculum improvement by turning to 
sound principles of learning, we must 
recognize the necessity of creating and 
developing participation in problem- 
centered groups of staff members. The 
problems selected as the base for the 
formation of problem-centered groups 
must be in response to relatively spe- 
cific needs which are felt by the mem- 
bers of the school staff. They grow out 
of experience on the job rather than 
from abstract ideas regarding what 
schools and teachers should be like. So- 
lutions for the problems selected must 
help staff members perform more effec- 
tively jobs that they accept as important 
to them. 

The key to success with problem- 
centered groups of staff members is par- 
ticipation by all members of each group. 
Our concept of the nature of partici- 
pation must include four major as- 
pects—study, thinking, and discussion; 
decision and planning; action; and 
evaluation. 


To achieve maximum effectiveness 
each group needs : 


—“Group thinking”—to think creatively as 
a group. A group does not think or ra- 
tionalize as individuals think or rational- 
ize. But thinking is done by the members 
of the group and the product of such 
thinking may be called “group thinking.” 
This does not mean that the group thinks 
literally, but rather that it does know how 
to pool the concurrent result of creative 
individual thinking. 

—Group discussion—to carry on group dis- 
cussion so that its purpose becomes that 
of (a) understanding the other fellow’s 
point of view instead of trying to argue 
or debate it; (b) harmonizing conflicts 
and integrating differences; (c) finding 
more useful ideas than the individuals 
alone bring to any group meeting. 

—Group planning—to plan as a group so 
that (a) there is an identification of prob- 
lems and clarification of goals; (b) con- 
sideration of the ends-means procedures 
for the attainment of these goals as effi- 
ciently as possible. A group plans in- 
telligently when the members come to 
agreement on common goals and direct 
concerted action to their attainment. 

—Group decision—to reach a group decision 
coéperatively. Action demands decision. 
Periods of creative thinking, discussing 
and planning usually produce a wealth of 
suggestions, but before action can be 
taken there must be a selection of the plan 
of action. This calls for group decision. 

—Group action—to act democratically as a 
group so that each member does his part 
in carrying out as effectively as possible 
the decisions of the group. Democratic 
group action, when fully understood, is 
far more efficient than autocracy, but it 
must be “caught and taught.” 

—Group evaluation—to evaluate not only 
the productivity of the group, but the very 
processes by which the group achieved 
its goals. Group evaluation is concerned 
with (a) the evaluation of leadership; 
(b) the evaluation of the group proc- 
esses; (c) the evaluation of changes 
brought about in persons; and (d) the 
evaluation of group action in terms of the 
values embedded in group purposes.” } 


1J. Cecil Parker and William P. Golden, 
Jr. “Democratic Group Processes,” in Group 
Processes in Supervision. N.E.A., Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1948. Pp. 35-36. 
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Too many groups of staff members 
in a school have met and talked about 
a problem not too real to them and 
nothing happened thereafter. More and 
more the problems must be real to those 
involved and all aspects of participation, 
including action and evaluation, must 
be included in the efforts of the group. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GOAL OF EACH 
PROBLEM - CENTERED GROUP 
IS ESSENTIAL 


The description of the goal or goals 
sought by the groups is the principal 
factor in making the participation of 
individual members meaningful. In 
fact, the clarification of goals is the only 
basis upon which it is possible to pro- 
vide for evaluation of individual and 
group progress. Without the evaluation 
of progress as an integral part of the 
functioning of the group, participation 
will disintegrate. The description and 
continuing clarification of goals are 
most effective when the entire member- 
ship of the group is included in the con- 
sideration of alternatives until one 
emerges as being satisfactory. 


NATURE OF PROBLEMS SELECTED 
IS IMPORTANT 


As problem-centered groups of staff 
members select and work upon specific 
problems, it is effective to reach into 
one or more of several areas of partici- 
pation with the members of the group. 
Six of these larger areas of participation 
indicated by experience are : 

—Study of students 

—Study of community 

—Study of things that people do as indi- 

viduals and as members of groups 

—Study of the processes required to be ef- 

fective as a person and as a member of 
groups 

—Study of content and ideas important in 

solving problems of living today 

—Study of problems and programs of evalu- 

ation. 

It is not intended that the suggestion 
of the six large areas of participation 
indicate any abstract study of them by 
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members of the school staff. In contrast, 
it is proposed that they be embedded in 
planned attacks upon specific problems 
of instruction in the school. 

The Teacher Education Commission, 
after observing many study groups in 
action, concluded that the most effective 
groups were those centering their efforts 
in these areas: 


—-Group study of problems that compelled 
the members to seek and organize new 
bodies of information. Experimenting 
with new ways of using technical infor- 
mation was often an early development in 
the course set by such groups. Typical 
topics discussed were: methods of study- 
ing child growth and development ; using 
community resources; meeting the stu- 
dent’s health problems; making informal 
behavior records ; improving personal re- 
lations on the staff. 

—Group study of problems requiring the 
gathering of first-hand information about 
current procedure, some investigation of 
the local situation, and then the designing 
of new practices for the system on the 
basis of the data. Characteristic focal 
centers in this approach were matters 
dealing with teacher welfare and the ad- 
ministration of the teaching personnel; 
articulation between different levels; 
home reports and ways of interpreting the 
school to the parents; requisition, pur- 
chase, and distribution of supplies. 

—Group study of problems which required 
immediate action, such as group effort to 
provide for recreation, school gardens, 
home and school beautification, the cor- 
rection of physical defects, curriculum 
improvement, better homeroom and guid- 
ance programs, and like enterprises.” 


EVIDENCE IS AVAILABLE REGARDING 
TECH NIQUES 


C. A. Weber has reported an ex- 
tensive evaluation of thirty techniques 
of curriculum development in secondary 
schools of the North Central Associ- 
ation of Schools and Colleges. The re- 
port reveals significant information as 
indicated by Table I. 


This study and other evidences indi- 
cate clearly that the answer to our ques- 


2Adapted from Charles E. Prall and C. Les- 
lie Cushman, Teacher Education In-Service. 
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Taste I—An EvaLuation or Tuirty TECHNIQUES oF CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION * 


Value Frequency-of- 






































Technique Rank Use Rank 
Teachers make a careful study of maladjusted pupils.................................. 1 9 
Committee of the staff provides books and magazines for staff use.......... 2 23 
Staff coéperatively develops a guidance bulletin for use of pupils............ 3 19.5 
A committee makes a survey of vocational opportunities 

RF RB Sp, oe eC Se a 4 19.5 
Teachers make a survey of graduates for facts needed for 

FE oe ee Se ee 5 19.5 
Current educational periodicals are made conveniently available 

SRR cer nett en nnitheaeaet or Mik ater tt, eRe, Meee dt RR 6.5 2 
Teachers cooperatively make a survey of the vocational opportunities 

en Cy. COU cient ctr et cnnintiiaibiaditnnilitihicnistidiuitibieheain tonight 6.5 19.5 
The staff elects to committee to study specific problems and 

ce RRL RRR RARE IES «eR a ee Ta Oe 6.5 28 
The staff makes a careful study of the socio-economic background 

of every pupil... - ae 17.5 
Staff meetings are held to hear committee EE ee 10 16 
The entire staff codperates to survey the interests, needs, and 

problems of the pupils .............-....cscssosvssseeesssseessssseemeccnnnnnnesseseseeensnewesece 11 6 
A committee makes a survey of the interests, needs, and 

a RRS ERS EE SS 12.5 14 
Committees are selected by the staff to work on particular 

phases of the curriculum sum 135 19.5 
The entire staff is organized into committees to study the curriculum... a, 12.5 8 
Group study meetings are held to study certain phases of the curriculum.. 12.5 17.5 
Teachers develop a definite statement of their philosophy of education.... 16 10 
Principals hold group conferences with teachers in a department.............. 17 3 
Principals hold individual conferences with teachers regarding 

RR eRe CCT Reet coches tere Se Akg CNR os 18 1 
The principal appoints a committce to study revision of one 

Pe SERS ERAN Sor st a 2k SLE CT: Oe ma ce 21 7 
Securing materials from other schools for committee use 

Sih. Cam inst ash atch ei cca nrecedati baa Seeker enrdictlloneteneniantassccanbicnanimiven 22.5 12 
A bulletin of suggested readings is prepared by the principal... 28 4 


* Adapted from C. A. Weber, “What Techniques of Curriculum Development Are Most Ef- 
fective?” Curriculum Journal, 14:174-176, April, 1943. 








tion, “How shall the secondary school 
staff work together for curriculum im- 
provement ?’’ is to be found in the 
creation and utilization of problem- 
centered groups of staff members in 
which the participants are facing prob- 
lems which are vital to them. 


THERE ARE CLUES FOR IMPROVING 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PROBLEM- 
CENTERED GROUPS 


The Small Group Is Most Effec- 
tive.—As a group grows beyond thirty 
members, effective group thinking, dis- 
cussing, planning, deciding and evalu- 
ating become increasingly difficult. A 


group of ten to fifteen members is prob- 
ably most efficient because it provides 
for the maximum of individual partici- 
pation and increases the vital attach- 
ments created by the intimacy of close 
association. 

The Democratic Group is Most 
Effective.—The democratic group pre- 
serves the integrity of the individuals, 
encourages participation, and insures 
flexibility. The structure and the atmos- 
phere are permissive and experimental 
rather than competitive, hostile or puni- 
tive. 

Attitudes and Feelings Are Sig- 
nificant.—The most successful action 
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is motivated by conviction and the an- 
ticipation of the achievement of goals. 
How group members feel about the 
group, the problem, the goal, or pro- 
posed action is probably more important 
than the logic of ideas. Certainly accept- 
ance by group members of belonging- 
ness to the group is determined pri- 
marily by “feeling.” 

Physical Environment Makes a 
Difference.—For effective participation 
the group members must be able to see 
and to hear each other. The seating 
arrangements should facilitate feelings 
of equality and good human relations. 
A round or square table is better than 
a rectangular one. Rows of seats, with 
the leader in front, sets up resistances 
to participation. 

Time Is Short.—The time available 
to each problem-centered group of staff 
members is limited. It is necessary to 
plan its use and to plan activities realisti- 
cally in relationship to the time avail- 
able. Fatigue, tension, tempo, and 
atmosphere affect group success. Ad- 
justment of schedules and length of 
meetings to such factors will result in 
greater efficiency. 

There Is No One Pattern of Pro- 
cedure.—Each group should make its 
own plan and may not use the same pro- 
cedures more than once. This it true 
because group goals, ideas, and ma- 
terials are always changing. While there 
is no one pattern, it is useful to identify 
several phases of procedure for the 
group, such as: 

—Define the problem and formulate goals 

—Analyze the problem 

—Determine the values that shall control 

the selection of possible paths of action 

—Collect all data and ideas pertinent to at- 

tacking the problem 

—Analyze and classify all data and ideas in 

relationship to the selected values and 
formulated goals 

—Select and plan the most pertinent paths 

of action 

—Carry out the selected plan of action. 
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It is apparent that no group will find 
it necessary to proceed through these 
several phases of procedure as logical 
and sequential steps. 


Trust the Group.—There is no per- 
son in it who is not superior to the 
others in at least one respect. The ex- 
perience of all is richer than the experi- 
ence of any. The group as a whole can 
see more and see more accurately than 
any individual member. 


The Methods of Moving from De- 
cision Into Action Should Be Simple 
and Understood by All.—Group de- 
cisions must be used or the group will 
lose all interest. Research definitely 
supports the superiority of group de- 
cision over other means of arriving at 
decisions. Each secondary school will 
increase the effectiveness of curriculum 
improvement efforts by establishing 
simple machinery for putting group de- 
cisions into operation. 


THE LEADERSHIP ROLE IS 
SIGNIFICANT 


The principal of the secondary school 
is the key to the improvement of the 
curriculum in his rdle as status leader 
of the faculty group. For the problem- 
centered group created in the school, 
to be most effective it is his responsi- 
bility to: 

—Assume the attitude and the behavior of 

a serious student of the instructional 
problems 

—Help the groups of staff members dis- 

cover vital group goals that will call 
forth a maximum of codéperative effort 

—Develop good human relationships so that 

a cooperative, informal atmosphere may 
characterize group functioning 

—Discover competencies, interests, and at- 

titudes of each staff member so that each 
may achieve the maximum security from 
having a part to play and a contribution 
to make 

—Aid each individual and group to dis- 

cover and secure an abundance of the 
necessary resources such as books and 
people 
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—Facilitate intercommunication between The principal who leads significantly 
the several problem-centered groups that jn curriculum improvement will cre- 


may exist in the total staff 
hae roblem-centered groups of staff 
—Serve as a communicating link between ate proble d Geom 


the policies, activities, and programs of members and proceed in the light of 
the total school system and the specific sound principles of democratic group 
secondary school procedures. He must be willing to 


—Relinquish leadership to other members sacrifice many elements of smooth or- 
of the staff, as it emerges, but continue to 


serve as advisor, to clear obstacles. and @@mization in return for instructional 
’ ’ 
to maintain enthusiasm. adventure. 


Winter Camping As Education 

During the first week in December, sixty high school boys and girls with 
teachers and counselors braved the snows of Central Michigan to take part in a 
re-creation of pioneer life through a seven-day camp-life experience. The regular 
use of camping experiences as a valuable part of an educational program is not 
entirely new. San Diego County maintains a permanent camp for the use of school 
groups, and the plan is gaining popularity elsewhere. The novel feature of the 
Michigan experiment was the choice of a time and place where rugged winter 
conditions would give realistic necessity to the kind of labor to be undertaken. 

Development of the plan was prompted by the popularity of the Clear Lake 
Camp, near Battle Creek, which is operated by the Kellogg Foundation on a year- 
round basis for school groups. The new venture made use of a much more primitive 
recreational area, with much more strenuous labor involved as a subsistence ex- 
perience. The following explanation is quoted from an advance statement released 
by the Michigan State Department of Education. 

A two-fold purpose underlies the Yankee Springs experiment—to develop the 
outline for a school camp program for older youths, and to train visiting teachers 
to conduct similar projects elsewhere in the state later. The camp will also be 
watched by national observers who hope to introduce the idea in other states. 

Julian. W. Smith, codrdinating the venture for the Department of Public In- 
struction, says the week’s activities will be built around “conservation-centered 
work experiences, social living, healthful living, physical development and recrea- 
tion.” Chief emphasis, he says, will be on outdoor work for the educational value— 
and preparation for future jobs—which comes from carrying a chore of physical 
labor through to completion. 

“There will be plenty of exercise for the boys in swinging the axe or using 
pick and shovel, and that will be something different for the lads who seldom do 
anything more strenuous than toss a basketball,” he remarks. 

Mr. Smith, who is chief of the physical education and outdoor recreation divi- 
sion of the public instruction department and a former principal of Lakeview high 
school, will be assisted in camp by representatives of the Battle Creek school 
system, the Kellogg Foundation, conservation department, and schools participat- 
ing in the project. 

And what will the youthful campers do? 

Chopping trees and cutting logs for firewood, blazing trails through the forest, 
building reflector dams and other types of stream improvement and piling brush 
for winter game cover are on the schedule of activities. There may be time, too, for 
taking a game census, planting trees and an occasional hour or two for hunting 
and fishing, perhaps even a night ’coon hunt. 

Girls will be busy, meanwhile, with menu planning, food preparation, meal 
serving and other “domestic” chores. They’ll also be asked to serve noonday 
meals outdoors. 

Mr. Smith insists the camp is not a playtime vacation. He points out there will 
be numerous “laboratory” exercises in science, mathematics, shop work, home 
economics and other fields of study out in the woods. But the campers, in their 
hobnailed boots and heavy woolens, will be more aware of a new way of learning 
interesting things. 








Realistic Health Education 


“M™NOMO esta usted?” “Comment 

allez vous?” “Wie geht’s?” 
“How are you?” In any language this 
is an important question, one that can 
be asked alike of child, adult, school, 
community, nation: 

For the last two years the Clovis 
Union High School has been seeking 
a more satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “How are you?” Selected by the 
California Community Health Educa- 
tion Project as a proving ground, an 
experimental laboratory, it is developing 
a total health program and bringing to 
every pupil in the school new and valu- 
able health experiences. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 

As Dr. Margaret Leonard suggested 
recently in the JouRNAL,’ the first ques- 
tion to ask is, “Where are we now?” 
What are our goals? Since our ob- 
jectives are determined by our needs, 
a brief survey of the school and com- 
munity is necessary. The Clovis com- 
munity itself is not dissimilar to many 
others in the State. This rural high 
school, eleven miles northeast of Fresno, 
in the heart of the fertile San Joaquin 
Valley, has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 700 students. As a union high 
school, it serves sixteen elementary 
school districts, which embrace an area 
of 250 square miles. The growth of this 
district, like that of other California 
communities, has been rapid and vari- 
able. Established, permanent citizens 
have watched an influx of a more or less 
transient group, whose means of liveli- 
hood—picking fruit, chopping cotton— 

1“Evaluation of Programs in Health Edu- 
cation,” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, February 1948, p. 89. 
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q Why is health teaching so seldom 
reflected in changed behavior of the 
pupils? Is there some way to get bet- 
ter results? The school and community 
of Clovis decided that “Health Edu- 
cation is Everybody's Business.” This 
article tells what is being done about 
it. 

Mrs. Marion Gaines is Dean of Girls 
and Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish at the Clovis Union High School. 
She insists that she merely served as 
editor and that eight other persons, 
representing various fields of instruc- 
tion, had equal shares in contributing 
the material. This unified district, un- 
der the leadership of Superintendent 
Frank Heath, presents a noteworthy 
example of a truly unified attack 
upon the problems of health educa- 
tion. It is an experimental unit in the 
State Health Program with consultant 
services financed jointly by the Kel- 
logg Foundation and the Fresno State 
College. 





is seasonable and fluctuating. Hence, 
children of the vineyardist, the rancher, 
the cattleman, attend school with chil- 
dren whose homes are tents, shacks, and 
trailer camps. Anyone who lives in such 
a California town and observes the needs 
of its young people, can appreciate the 
significance of the question: “Where 
are we now?” 

The selection of Clovis as the com- 
munity in which the California Com- 
munity Health Education Project would 
operate came as the result of a request 
to the Fresno County Superintendent 
of Schools and the California Youth 
Authority for aid in providing recre- 
ation for the youth of Clovis. Out of 
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their request has developed the Dis- 
trict Coordinating Council, made up of 
representatives of service clubs, lodges, 
women’s clubs, churches, law enforce- 
ment officers, the court, the schools, and 
other public-minded citizens. This or- 
ganization coordinates and publicizes all 
community activities from the Hallow- 
e’en parade that broke the back of the 
“trick-or-treat” annoyance, to the or- 
ganization of Boy Scout troops and the 
promotion of public health services. 


WHERE DO WE WANT TO GO? 

The answer to this question leads us 
from the general requirements of a 
health education program to the needs 
of this particular group. The program 
of health education must necessarily 
reach every individual in the community, 
for the health of every individual is safe 
only as the community is a safe place 
in which to live. The problem then is 
one of changing poorer ways of living 
to better ways of living. 

Health can be thought of as an equi- 
lateral triangle. 

The three angles—mental, physical, 
and spiritual—react mutually to pro- 
duce that condition in the individual in 
which he works at his best. If any one 
angle of the triangle is out of balance, 
the symmetry and rhythm of the whole 
is destroyed. All three angles consti- 
tute a family and community, as well 
as a school, problem. 

Physical Health, for example, is 
regulated by the meeting of certain basic 
needs. Food and eating, elimination, 
sleep and rest, are basic needs as are 
care of eyes, ears, and teeth. Attitudes 
toward these health needs are estab- 
lished in the home, must often be modi- 
fied in the school. The attitude of the 
child toward such physical health issues 
will determine his acceptability in and 
value to the community in which he 
lives. Health education, then, is con- 
cerned with the prevention of disease 


and with the building up of desirable 
habit patterns in the individual. 

Mental Health merits much greater 
consideration than it has been given in 
the past. The mentally healthy person 
is one who can deal with frustrations 
and defeat. His personality is so well 
adjusted that the conflicts and disturb- 
ances of day-to-day living resolve them- 
selves with a minimum of evasion, 
self-pity, or rationalization. Insight and 
self-control rather than immaturity and 
weakness characterize the wholesome 
personality. The young person needs the 
help of his family, his school, and his 
community to become emotionally stable 
and mature. 

Spiritual Health is not the responsi- 
bility of the minister alone ; it must come 
from the philosophy of the home, the 
family unit in the community, under the 
leadership of the church. 

From these general goals, leaders of 
the Clovis project have evolved specific 
objectives. These objectives, though 
never formally listed, seem to have 
been : 


1. Improvement of the physical 
environment of the school. 

2. Employment of a school nurse 
who would be the key person through 
whom the project would function. 

3. In-service training of teachers 
to enable them to become better aware 
of the physical and emotional needs 
of their students. 

4. Installation of a series of tests 
for specific health handicaps—hear- 
ing tests, tuberculosis survey, for 
example. 

5. Establishment of a general pro- 
gram of health counseling in the 
school. 

6. Establishment of a program 
under the direction of health coun- 
seling for specific students with spe- 
cific needs. 

7. Correlation of community health 
activities with those of the school. 
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Developing a balanced health person- 
ality in 700 adolescents is an enormous 
educational project. 


HOW DO WE GET THERE? 

First among improvements came that 
of bettering the physical environment. 
Dingy mud-colored walls in classrooms 
and halls were painted blue-green; as 
one student said, “This is wonderful. 
School doesn’t seem like a dungeon any 
more.” 

Inadequate lighting of classrooms 
also came under fire. A survey showed 
that 15 foot-candles was the highest 
reading obtainable in any classroom 
under the best conditions. On dark days 
readings for the area farthest from the 
windows was sometimes impossible! At 
present every classroom has lights of 
30 foot-candle power, the requirement 
for good vision ; in the typing room the 
foot-candle reading is 50; in the art 
room, 70. The project, begun with ex- 
posed tube cold cathode lamps, was com- 
pleted with the fluorescent-type lamps, 
shielded with alba glass, as the latter 
proved to meet the needs more satis- 
factorily. The surface brightness of the 
cold cathode tubes, while the lowest of 
any tube yet developed, was still con- 
sidered too great. It was necessary to 
increase the number of fixtures per room 
with the use of the shielded fluorescent 
lamps. 

Next in order of additions came the 
school cafeteria. There are ten licensed 
bars in Clovis. A few outdoor ham- 
burger stands and small lunch counters, 
one restaurant serving a hot meal—these 
represent the extent of local facilities 
for serving students down town. The 
cafeteria, formerly the officers’ mess at 
a nearby air field, and moved to the 
Clovis campus, complete with stoves, 
silverware, and pots and pans, has been 
a definite addition to the school. As one 
student put it, “When noon comes, I’m 
hungry as a bear. I can remember walk- 
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ing all the way down town for lunch and 
eating all the way back because it took 
so long to be served and there wasn’t 
anywhere to sit down anyway. I like 
the pleasant surroundings and the good, 
hot healthful lunches.” 

In the agenda when the program be- 
gan, was the employment of a school 
nurse. Clovis has been fortunate in hav- 
ing secured a nurse with a public health 
background, interested in a broader pro- 
gram than the mere writing of physical 
education excuses. Frequently, school 
nurses become bogged down in such 
trivia and the high roads to health are 
neglected. 

The school nurse serves both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, dividing 
her time between the two and assisting 
in the community program. She makes 
a number of home visits as well as con- 
sulting with parents who come to the 
school to make inquiries concerning the 
health problems of their children. The 
school administrators urge her to use 
her time constructively rather than in 
acting as a truant officer. 

A school physician is also available to 
both schools. Both the nurse and the 
doctor approach the health of the stu- 
dent from the angle of a teaching situ- 
ation. They concern themselves, not 
with routine examinations, but with 
counseling the student so that he him- 
self will be activated. For example: 


Gerald, a sophomore, presented himself in 
the nurse’s office with a request that he be ex- 
cused from physical education because of fre- 
quent colds. Gerald, of the asthenic body type, 
had lost fifteen pounds in the last year. His 
eyes were dull; his skin was pimply ; his teeth 
were encrusted with tartar and his gums were 
soft and spongy. Conversations with Gerald, 
conferences with both his mother and his 
father, revealed the fact that Gerald was 
working after school in a grocery store. There 
he stuffed himself with cheap candy and soft 
drinks so that at dinner time he had no appe- 
tite for the good food from his mother’s gar- 
den and his father’s well-stocked food locker. 
He stayed up late and was always tired and 
run down. 
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The starting point with Gerald was his 
teeth. Placed objectively before the mirror, he 
was invited to survey them and he found the 
view unpleasing. Gerald has visited a dentist 
and work has begun. Through conference, 
Gerald came to realize the relationship be- 
tween good nutrition and good health. 


Under the direction of the school 
nurse and the school doctor the general 
testing program of the school, such as 
chest X-rays for tuberculosis, and test- 
ing of vision and of hearing, has been 
developed. 

Essential as are a school nurse and a 
school doctor, they cannot support the 
project alone. The classroom teacher is 
a vital unit in the framework. 

In the old days teachers concerned 
themselves chiefly with subject matter. 
Now they have added a greater concern 
for the person they are teaching. The 
fact that John squints, that Susie’s acne 
is making her unsocial, that Gerald’s 
teeth are encrusted with green moss, 
that Betty has no friends, that Bill is 
aggressive and quarrelsome, seems quite 
as important as the declension of a Latin 
noun or the mastery of the binomial 
theorem. In the health program in 
Clovis, it is the teachers who report the 
students as needing guidance toward 
better physical or mental health. 

The classroom teacher makes these 
referrals directly to the faculty members 
who are guidance directors; boys are 
referred to the boys’ counselor ; girls, to 
the dean of girls. The counselors route 
the referrals to the school nurse, who 
screens them, submits the most urgent 
cases to the school doctor, who then 
gives the student whatever help is 
needed—perhaps even a reference to a 
cooperating agency in such situations 
as a need for glasses, for the overcoming 
of a crippling handicap, or for help from 
the College Child Guidance Clinic. The 
doctor’s findings are reported back to 
the guidance director, who then gives 
the information to the teacher who made 
the referral in the first place, thus as- 


suring him that his interest in the stu- 
dent has been followed through. 

From time to time, teachers receive 
special in-service training, to develop 
further their alertness to health needs; 
perhaps a film, perhaps a talk by a health 
specialist, perhaps a week-end confer- 
ence at Asilomar. 

Nurse, doctor, teachers, cannot sup- 
port the project alone. Students them- 
selves must take an interest in it, feel 
themselves a part of it. There are stu- 
dent members of the school health com- 
mittee—usually the presidents of the 
Girls’ League and the Student Body. 
The student newspaper carries health 
articles from time to time, written in 
the racy style that ensures their perusal. 
The Girls’ League has a network of com- 
mittees working for the emotional ad- 
justment and physical comfort of the 
girls in the school restroom and sick- 
room committees, sunshine and friend- 
ship committees. 

Further examples of student partici- 
pation in the program are the first-aid 
cabinets and the tuberculosis testing 
program. The first-aid cabinets, installed 
in strategic spots about the campus, were 
built by boys in shop classes and are 
equipped and maintained by the Junior 
Red Cross. 

When the tuberculosis testing pro- 
gram was instituted in the fall of 1947, 
art classes made the posters, biology 
classes carried out a unit of study on 
tuberculosis, journalism classes featured 
the program in the school paper, speech 
class members gave talks before a church 
forum and before service clubs. It was 
the students who helped the community 
to secure its rating of 100 per cent in 
tuberculosis testing—all students, all 
faculty members, all restaurant em- 
ployees and other store personnel re- 
porting. Even a local drunk hauled in 
all his companions in conviviality to 
swell the quota. 
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In order that all students may become 
tully acquainted with the principles of 
healthful living, special courses in health 
have been added to the curriculum. 
These health courses, required of all 
tenth grade students, emphasize atti- 
tudes toward and practices in healthful 
living rather than the old-time “blood 
and bones” approach to the subject. An 
excellent method in use is the evaluation 
of the students’ health practices at the 
beginning and again at the end of the 
course. The administration is not yet 
convinced that a separate health course 
is preferable to the introduction of basic 
health units in other courses. An evalu- 
ation will be attempted at the end of this 
year. 

Nurse, doctor, teachers, students, can- 
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not support the project alone. Codper- 
ation of the home and the community 
are essential also. Last year when The 
Story of Menstruation was to be shown 
to the girls, all school mothers were in- 
vited to come to the school and preview 
the film. They approved it unanimously 
and requested that their sons as well as 
their daughters be shown the picture. 

Since the inception of the program 
a group of interested women have been 
giving voluntary service, attending 
classes, participating in the community 
program. The child health conferences 
are building better health for future citi- 
zens of the secondary school. 

So the health triangle is constructed 
and the final question in the evaluating 
process presents itself. 
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DID WE GET THERE? 


The question cannot yet be answered. 
There have been many stumbling-blocks 
and pitfalls along the way : two of them, 
not unique to this project or new to the 


health is being developed. It has not 
yet been introduced into the school, al- 
though the School Health Council is 
studying it. At the present time it is 
being discussed in the health committee 














teaching profession, are the problem of 
time to carry out the project and the 
problem of environmental control. 
Two principles have guided the plan- 
ners of the Clovis Community Health 
Project. One consistent policy has been 
to develop each aspect and see it through 
to its completion, rather than to out- 
reach the grasp, with “paper-planning”’ 
far in advance of what is actually possi- 
ble. Also before any new project is be- 
gun in the school, the groundwork is 
laid in the community. At the present 
time, for example, a program for dental 


of the District Coérdinating Council. 
Later, the whole council will discuss the 
plan, and when the community is well 
informed concerning dental care of stu- 
dents the program will be introduced in 
the school. 

“How are you ?” can be answered only 
for today, not for tomorrow. Two years 
or twenty will not be adequate for an 
evaluation. Health education is not a 
point to be arrived at, but a continuous 
living process to be pursued from day 
to day. 





The Mental Health of Teachers 


What happens to boys and girls in school depends in large measure on the per- 
sonal growth and development of the teachers with whom they work. Various 
research studies show clearly that the emotional stability of teachers affects that 
of pupils. Unhappy, frustrated, dissatisfied teachers cannot help their pupils to 
become happy, well-adjusted young people. 

First of all, outside their schools, they can play a full part as intelligent and 
educated adults. At this point in history, it is on the grown-ups of the world that 
the hope of the world depends. In the critical next few years, it is adults, not chil- 
dren, who will determine important national policies. ... To bring up the young in 
the way they should go will be comparatively easy. Children are so curious and 
eager and willing to learn. It is the adults of our communities, with their fears, 
their prejudices, and their old habits of thinking or refusing to think, who undo the 
good work of our schools, and retard the progress of mankind. If a third world 
war is to be prevented, the chief immediate educational responsibility is in the field 
of adult rather than earlier education. It is for teachers, as people above the aver- 
age in training and sense of responsibility, to find time for grown-ups as well as 
children and to give all possible support to those organizations which are concerned 
to stir the social conscience of the adult community.—Report of the study group 
on “Educating Teachers for Child Growth and Development” at the UNESCO 
Seminar on the Education and Training of Teachers, Ashridge College, in Hert- 
fordshire, England, July 15-August 25, 1948, quoted in The Newsletter of the 
Council on Codperation in Teacher Education (American Council on Education), 
October, 1948. 








Reactions to Reorganization 


INETY per cent of the people of 

California are in favor of school 
district reorganization—for some other 
area.* 


People in rural areas have become en- 
thusiastic concerning the advantages of 
a unified school district for compact 
urban areas, and urbanites can equally 
well visualize the advantages of school 
district reorganization in widely scat- 
tered rural areas. Residents of wealthy 
districts wax eloquent on the need for 
efficiency and economy in poor districts, 
while the taxpayers in the poor districts 
can see real value in a unified type of 
program in wealthy districts that can 
afford such “luxury.” Small districts 
can see the value of providing corre- 
lation among various educational levels 
in large districts, and large districts are 
convinced that codperation is essential 
among small districts. 


Ona recent trip, I discussed reorgani- 
zation with a dozen people gathered in 
a one-room school built about 1880. My 
attention was proudly directed to new 
green blackboards which had just been 
installed, the fifth set since the school 
had been opened. The discussion about 
reorganization followed the usual pat- 
tern, including concern over the dire 
possibility that this particular school 
might some time be closed. When it 
came time for me to proceed to another 
meeting, I was told that the people in 
the next district would be very much op- 
posed to reorganization. They fear that 
that their one-room school will be closed, 
“and when you see that school you'll 
know it ought to be closed!” Ten miles 

1 This observation, as are all others in this 
article, are strictly my own and not neces- 


sarily that of the State Commission on School 
Districts, nor of any other member of its staff. 
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q Our nation-wide policy of reserving 
to the local districts a large measure 
of control over their schools has had 
mixed results. Its great advantage 
has been to give our people a close 
interest in and intense loyalty to their 
local schools. This feeling has some- 
times become a jealous hostility to 
change of any kind and has ob- 
structed unification of districts in 
cases where great advantages could 
have been secured for all concerned. 
In order to promote desirable uni- 
fication, the Legislature established 
in 1945 the Commission on School 
Districts. From his experiences as a 
Regional Survey Director for this 
Commission, Lawrence B. White has 
written this account of the discour- 
agements sometimes encountered 
and the reactions of individuals to- 
ward proposals of change. Before 
transferring to his present position. 
Mr. White was on the staff of the State 
Division of Secondary Education. 





up the road I entered the second school 
which was an identical twin of the first, 
and I am sure must have been built by 
the same architect in the same year. 
There was only one major difference 
between the school that should stay open 
and the school that “ought to be closed.” 
The second school was still struggling 
along with black blackboards instead of 
green blackboards! 


Why is it that some California citi- 
zens are so unwilling or unable, or both, 
to face the real need of school district 
reorganization in their own situation? 
At a meeting of a local survey com- 
mittee, attended by trustee representa- 
tives of the districts involved, several 
hours of rather animated discussion 
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were summed up most appropriately 
by the County Superintendent, who 
remarked that the committee seemed 
to agree on two points: first, the pres- 
ent district organization was bad, and, 
second, nothing ought to be done 
about it. 


HY is there so much opposition ? 

What do people fear from a pro- 
gram of school district reorganization ? 
From long hours of discussion, and 
often heated argument, it seems to me 
that three major reactions can be noted 
with discouraging regularity. Some- 
times these fears and prejudices are 
real and often, unfortunately, they are 
simply rationalizations to perpetuate the 
status quo. 


The first, and possibly major, fear is 
that “local control” will be lost. One 
of my committees some time ago was 
discussing with members of the boards 
of trustees the possibilities of creating a 
unified school district for an area which 
included four elementary districts and 
a high school district. The advantages 
of correlation, of the probability of a 
better and more efficient educational 
program, of the justice of equal taxes 
for all wealth in the area, were con- 
sidered and generally approved by the 
committee. Then the trustees began to 
discuss the danger involved in the con- 
centration of power which would result 
if only one board of education of five 
members controlled the entire program 
for this area. Finally, it was agreed that 
such power was too fearful a thing to 
consider. If this entire area became a 
unified school district, the board of edu- 
cation would control the educational 
destiny of exactly 103 students! 


The many people who fear the loss of 
local control, as it now exists, seemingly 
either cannot or will not understand 
that the small, uncodrdinated, inefficient, 
and numerous districts of today neces- 
sarily require strong state and county 


support and control. They do not real- 
ize that, undoubtedly, the most power- 
ful prerogative of local control in small 
districts is to maintain an educational 
program which is less good than it ought 
to be. The champion of the present 
school district does not foresee that the 
formation of stronger local districts will 
actually result in more, rather than less, 
local control. 

This fear of loss of local control often 
appears to be a rationalization for a fear 
of loss of community pride, which is ap- 
parently of more importance to some 
people than is a better educational pro- 
gram. In one county I was invited by 
a member of the audience to “get the 
h out of the county and stay out.” 
This committee had been meeting for 
more than a year and, by their own ad- 
mission, had never been able to get far 
enough away from questions of com- 
munity pride and personal prejudices 
to consider the possibilities of district 
reorganization strictly from the edu- 
cational standpoint. My remark which 
so angered the member of the audience 
was to the effect that students who now 
attended a high school with an enroll- 
ment of 35 could probably get a better 
education if they were transported 16 
miles to a high school of 500. The blow 
to community pride was unbearable. 





OSS of local control, it is also feared, 
will surely result in discrimination 
against the present school, its taxpayers, 
and its children. I am constantly 
amazed at the antagonism between 
school districts within a relatively small 
area. Each elementary district is cer- 
tain that the other districts would abuse 
it and its educational program if they 
were unified. A central town may ade- 
quately serve the residents of the entire 
area for shopping, recreation, religious, 
cultural, medical and business interests, 
but would surely discriminate against 
all rural children in the operation of 
schools. 
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_— of the opposition and many 
of the fears expressed in discus- 
sions of school district reorganization 
evolve around the second major issue 
of finance. There are some who object 
violently to a proposal which would 
equalize the local tax effort over an area 
larger than now exists. In one com- 
mittee meeting, where the discussion 
centered around the possibility of cre- 
ating a unified district from six ele- 
mentary districts.and the present high 
school district, a member was particu- 
larly frank in expressing his opposition. 
The district he represented was far 
wealthier than any of the others. The 
tax rate was much lower and a good 
small school was maintained. The resi- 
dents of this district did not often send 
their children to public school anyway 
and the school was primarily for the 
children of the household employees. 
“We are already paying for both pri- 
vate and public education. Why should 
we be asked to raise our tax rate to help 
out the poor districts of this area?” 
At a county institute for trustees this 
representative asked me if it would not 
be possible for his elementary district 
to withdraw from the State system of 
public education rather than be involved 
in a new unified district. “It would cost 
us less to lose the money we get from 
the State than to join a unified district 
and pay the same tax rate that is now 
levied in the poorer districts.” 


Another basic financial fear is that, 
if the money for education is pooled in 
a unified district, “our school’ will be 
slighted and the money will be spent on 
some other school, or elementary edu- 
cation will not receive its fair share of 
support because the high school will get 
it all, or the high school will suffer 
financially because the board will be un- 
duly sympathetic toward the elementary 
schools, etc. So few people appear to 
have confidence that an elected board of 
five members will act justly and fairly 
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in providing equally for the education 
of all children in the proposed new 
district ! 

I am also amazed at the prevalence 
of the belief that it is the duty of the 
State to provide funds to perpetuate our 
present school districts. It is certainly 
true that State school finance does very 
definitely tend to continue in existence 
the present numerous, costly, inefficient, 
uncoordinated, and small school dis- 
tricts. But many people feel that the 
State has an obligation to continue in- 
definitely this support of the obsolete. 


There is at least one other county in 
the State in which I do not expect to 
be warmly welcomed. In this case, I 
questioned the demand that the State 
appropriate a sizable sum of money to 
perpetuate what I considered an un- 
necessary school district. A small high 
school asked for several thousand dol- 
lars for emergency repairs and served 
notice that in another year they would 
request more thousands of dollars to 
construct an entirely new plant. This 
high school enrolled about 200 students 
in a county in which there are too many 
small high schools, and was located not 
too far from other high schools. It 
seemed to me that the State of Cali- 
fornia ought not to spend money on 
high school buildings in this county 
until, through district reorganization, it 
can be determined which high school 
centers are necessary and which ones 
are not. Are State allocations to be 
made for the purpose of preserving un- 
necessary school districts, or for the 
purpose of providing good and efficient 
educational programs ? 


T= third major area of opposition 
is found in vested rights in what 
now exists. Many people apparently 
believe that their particular school dis- 
trict was mentioned in the original Bill 
of Rights. These vested interests are 
enjoyed by school trustees, adminis- 
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trators and teachers, parents, taxpayers, 
and businessmen. The elementary dis- 
trict feels that it has a vested right to 
control elementary education in its small 
area and is exceedingly reluctant to re- 
linquish that right to a unified type of 
control which would be responsible for 
both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Vested interests, of course, 
simply mean that people don’t want any 
change of the established order. 


In summary, it has been pointed out 
that most of the people in California 
see the advantages of, and favor, re- 
organization of school districts in some 
other area, but that so far as their own 
district is concerned they fear the loss 
of local control ; they are afraid that the 
new financial arrangement of a unified 
district would be unfair and unjust ; and 
they are determined to protect their 
vested interests in the local school dis- 
trict. It is worthy of note that the ques- 
tion of better education for children is 
only a minor consideration in the argu- 
ments against school district reorgani- 
zation. Other values are profoundly 
more important to many of the people 
who do the voting. 


N view of such major opposition, 

what has the Commission on School 
Districts accomplished thus far? Proba- 
bly more than many people expected or 
wanted, and less than some hoped for. 

It is significant that the Commission, 
although established in 1945 for a period 
of four years, suffered various delays 
for nearly two years before work was 
actually started. Furthermore, during 
the first year of operation, the Commis- 
sion never had an employed staff of 
more than half the maximum provided 
by law. 


In spite of the delay in starting and 
the shortage of personnel, today there 
are several hundred laymen and edu- 
cators who have given, and are con- 
tinuing to give, many voluntary hours 


of their time without pay to the study 
of problems of school district reorgani- 
zation, in attending meetings of local 
survey committees, in participating in 
public hearings, and in helping with 
elections. Reorganization of school dis- 
tricts is the only major educational prob- 
lem of California for which a solution 
is being attempted through intensive 
work with laymen. It is also the only 
major educational problem which de- 
pends on popular elections for its so- 
lution. Most of the committee members 
who have been studying this problem 
for two years are convinced that school 
district reorganization is essential to 
the satisfactory progress of California’s 
educational program. They are willing 
and anxious to proceed with the solution 
of the problem. 

Perhaps the best statement of the ac- 
complishment of the Commission on 
School Districts to date lies in the fact 
that by December 31, 1948, over one- 
fourth of the school districts of the State 
will have voted on the question of re- 
organization in their area. It is proba- 
ble that a large proportion of these 
elections will be unsuccessful, but it is 
also true that many people will have 
had the opportunity and responsibility 
of making a serious decision which may 
well be the first step in some future re- 
organization. 

The law provides that the work of 
attempting to reorganize school districts 
in California shall continue under the 
auspices of the State Department of 
Education after 1949. What, then, of 
the future? What, if anything, ought 
to be done to continue to press for a so- 
lution of the problem? 

Four kinds of suggestions have been 
made in the various meetings I have at- 
tended during the past year and a half. 
The first one is to forget the whole idea. 
We ought to leave district organization 
alone and provide even more State aid 
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in order that all present districts may 
be adequately financed. 

A second suggestion is that the pres- 
ent program has been attempting to go 
too fast. We ought to take more time 
to educate people to the needs of school 
district reorganization. There is some 
merit in this suggestion. More time is 
definitely needed, but the tremendous 
growth in school population and the im- 
perative need for better, more efficient 
education is here right now. 


F . Bennet suggestion has to do with 
finance. It has been suggested that 
at least the current obstacles and ob- 
scurities of the present law should be 
removed in order that newly formed 
unified districts would not lose any State 
aid and would have a clear picture of the 
financial powers and responsibilities of 
the new district. It also has been pro- 
posed that financial incentives for re- 
organization be provided. Most states 
in which any considerable amount of 
reorganization has been accomplished 
have relied on some sort of financial in- 
centive to persuade the voters that a 
change should be made. The converse 
of financial incentive, which has been 
discussed by some, is financial penalties 
to be imposed on existing inadequate 
school districts if they fail to reorganize. 

A fourth suggestion is for mandatory 
legislation. This proposal would re- 
quire that the State Legislature make 
the decision concerning school district 
reorganization. Mandatory legislation is 
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not enthusiastically supported by either 
laymen or educators, although some are 
beginning to feel that it is the only 
practical answer to the probiem. Cer- 
tainly, the State Legislature has the legal 
and moral right to reorganize school 
districts if it desires to do so. Education 
is a State function, as the voluminous 
Education Code so aptly proves. The 
State Legislature may require instruc- 
tion in fire prevention and driver edu- 
cation; may demand observance of 
Conservation, Bird, and Arbor Day and 
of Susan B. Anthony Day; may decide 
who may teach and who may not; may 
determine how millions of dollars shall 
be allocated to schools—and the general 
public remains apathetic. But if the 
State Legislature even looks seriously 
at the problem of school district re- 
organization many citizens rush to do 
battle for their inalienable rights. 


HATEVER the future may hold 

for school district reorganization, 
whether in the years to come the prob- 
lems will be solved or whether the 
present situation will continue without 
major change, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that poor school administration 
does obstruct good education. Cali- 
fornia’s superabundance of an infinite 
variety of uncoordinated school districts 
certainly is the essence of poor school 
administration. There is no substitute, 
not even that of money, for adequate 
school district reorganization. 


Educational Materials for Greece 


The Embassy of Greece can in certain cases arrange free ocean transportation 
of contributed educational supplies and materials. Educational materials of all 
kinds are urgently needed, with high priority to vocational education, audio-visual, 
and laboratory equipment. Address correspondence to Alexander S. Beinoglou, 
Embassy, 2221 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C—The Bulletin 
of the Commission for International Educational Reconstruction. 








More Training Needed 


In Guidance 


DMINISTRATORS concerned 
with establishing or improving 
guidance programs will be interested in 
two significant correlations discovered 
by the writer in a recently completed 
study : “A Survey of the Guidance Pro- 
gram of the Junior High Schools of the 
Sweetwater Union High School Dis- 
trict.” Factors investigated in this study 
were : teacher’s background in guidance 
courses, effectiveness in guidance func- 
tions, attitude toward guidance, and 
attitude toward modern concepts of edu- 
cation. To measure these factors, a list 
of items selected for inherent validity 
was devised. Sixty-four junior high 
school teachers in a secondary district 
(most of whom had homeroom guidance 
classes) were asked to respond to the 
questionnaires. 

A positive correlation of .66 was 
found to exist between background in 
guidance courses and effectiveness as 
a guidance worker. While this result 
should not be particularly surprising, it 
does indicate that continuous improve- 
ment of the guidance program in the 
schools may be achieved through in- 
creasing the in-service education of 
teachers in principles and techniques of 
counseling and guidance. The study 
further indicates to the interested ad- 
ministrator that his guidance program 
will become more effective as every 
member of the staff tends to possess a 
sounder background in the guidance 
field. Even if we entertain the de- 
batable point of view that counselors 
should have a particular pattern of per- 
sonality traits beyond those required for 
a teaching credential, we can accept, in 
view of the high correlation between 
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q Problems of maintaining adequate 
testing facilities and guidance per- 
sonnel are particularly acute in the 
small high school. A plan of county- 
wide, codperative service, as de- 
scribed in this report, suggests a kind 
of solution that many high school 
principals have been seeking. 

Daniel Langston has been the Guid- 
ance-Attendance Coérdinator for San 
Diego County, with responsibility 
for giving assistance to twenty-two 
schools in developing and coérdinat- 
ing their guidance programs. During 
this year, he is on leave of absence 
and is working toward the Ed. D. de- 
gree in guidance at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





training and effectiveness, the possi- 
bility that many of these traits may be 


developed. 


The implications of the study for in- 
creased in-service guidance education 
apply even more strongly to the pre- 
service phase. Revision of the teacher 
education curricula toward more empha- 
sis on guidance courses is a growing 
need, if new teachers are to enter the 
profession equipped for effective par- 
ticipation in the school’s guidance pro- 
gram. That this is not now the case is 
indicated by the fact that only 39 per 
cent of the sixty-four teachers partici- 
pating in the study had ever been ex- 
posed to a general course in counseling 
and guidance. A large majority had 
never had training in any of the special- 
ized techniques of guidance nor in any 
of the foundation courses such as mental 
hygiene, personality, and abnormal psy- 
chology. It has become increasingly 
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evident that the allied courses such 
as general psychology, educational 
measurements, biology, and child psy- 
chology, usually required in teacher- 
training institutions, are not enough. 
They are not only insufficient to make 
the teacher guidance-minded, but they 
are insufficient to permit him to prac- 
tice the techniques and methodology in- 
herently necessary in applying the 
modern concept of education as growth. 
Without guidance courses, the teacher 
may have intellectual understanding of 
and sympathy with these concepts and 
still remain poorly equipped to apply 
them. 


| tl pee a high positive re- 
lationship (0.73) between desirable 
attitude toward guidance and a sympa- 
thetic and understanding attitude 
toward modern education is to be ex- 
pected in view of the fact that the newer 
philosophy is child-centered and con- 
cerned with meeting the growth-needs 
of the child. 

It is true that these newer concepts 
are rapidly becoming the “only respect- 
able educational philosophy” and that 
teachers, in increasing numbers, are 
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offering lip-service to it, but if we are 
to bring John Dewey down out of the 
clouds into the classroom, we have still 
the task of providing our teachers with 
the tools for so doing. This study 
demonstrates that one of the most effec- 
tive ways is to give our teachers a more 
thorough understanding of the tech- 
niques of meeting the emotional, person- 
ality, and growth needs of the child. It 
is not enough that our teachers be child- 
growth-needs conscious ; we must make 
them better able to meet those needs by 
providing them with the guidance tech- 
niques for doing this. 

Many administrators have been aware 
for some time of the needs implied by 
this study and have been taking active 
measures to improve the situation. This 
is reflected in the increase of adequate 
guidance services manned by highly 
trained and experienced persons in the 
larger school systems, as well as by the 
steady growth in the number of guid- 
ance courses offered to teacher candi- 
dates. Increased awareness on the part 
of local administrators of the need both 
for more specialists and for teachers 
better equipped as guidance workers will 
accelerate these healthy developments. 


Multi-Disciplinary Research 


The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency is eager to promote 
an exchange of research among investigators from various disciplines touching 
on child life. In the past, research on child problems has been hampered by the 
fact that investigators in the various fields making up social and biological sciences 
did not know what research was going on. 

Through a clearinghouse of research in child life, the Children’s Bureau hopes 
to keep the psychiatrist, sociologist, geneticist, educator, psychologist, pediatrician, 
and the social worker informed of studies in progress and studies completed. 

The Children’s Bureau says that the clearinghouse should “facilitate multi- 
disciplinary research.” 

Research workers in the social and biological sciences affecting child life are 
invited to send their topics of research to the Children’s Bureau. In turn, the 
Bureau will issue a monthly bulletin listing the projects under way. 

M. A. and Ph. D. theses will be eligible for listing in the clearinghouse bulle- 
tin. The first isssue is expected in March 1949. Its editor is Dr. Clara E. Councell, 
whose address is U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 





A County-Wide Plan for 


Continuation Education 


O provide a continuation education 

program for the sixteen and seven- 
teen-year-old drop-outs in the smaller 
school districts of the State is one of the 
most serious of our educational prob- 
lems. In such districts there is some- 
times an insufficient number of such 
drop-outs to form classes which will 
enable the pupils to attend the required 
minimum of four hours per week. To 
enroll them in regular classes with full- 
time pupils is unsatisfactory. Individual 
tutoring is too expensive. It is possible 
to maintain a program for small groups 
of continuation students, but the cost is 
too excessive if any attempt is made to 
really meet their educational needs. Yet 
the needs of these pupils are just as 
vital as those of the pupils in the metro- 
politan areas. It is the obligation of the 
secondary schools to care for this sizable 
group of young people. 

Four of the secondary school districts 
in Ventura County, recognizing the need 
of the drop-outs for further schooling, 
and the obligation of the districts to 
furnish it, have organized a codpera- 
tive program which is now in its second 
year, and in general is meeting with 
success. The greatest number of Ven- 
tura County students live in these dis- 
tricts. The program had its origin in 
the fall of 1947 with the assistance of 
the county superintendent’s office, of 
which Charles Neuman is the Adminis- 
tration Assistant and Coérdinator of 
secondary education. 

This combining of our education 
efforts in Ventura County was primarily 
an effort to overcome some of the obsta- 
cles which make for difficulties in a 
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q What should be done about the 
boys and girls under 18 who drop out 
of our smaller high schools? The fact 
that the regular high school offerings 
could not hold them indicates a need 
for a special type of program, but the 
expense of such service is out of pro- 
portion to the number of pupils. Ven- 
tura County has found one answer to 
this question. 

Mr. Lawrence Connell. who de- 
scribes the plan, has been Super- 
visor of Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance in Ventura County for the past 
four years. His previous experience 
included service as an elementary 
teacher and principal. Later he spent 
three years as a junior high school 
teacher, with special responsibility 
for visual education. His varied ex- 
perience with pupils at all levels of 
maturity has given him a special 
understanding of the needs of the 
“drop outs.” 





single district. Classes are held in Ven- 
tura; each participating school district 
enters into a contract with us. In these 
contracts it is stipulated that Ventura 
will be reimbursed for costs over and 
above money received from the State. 
In actual practice, Ventura turns in all 
of the A. D. A. to the State. We then 
bill the other districts for costs over and 
above that which is received in State 
support. The costs last year were pro- 
rated among the districts on the basis 
of their A.D.A. Ventura paid 41 per 
cent, Oxnard 22 per cent, Fillmore 20.4 
per cent, and Santa Paula 16.5 per cent. 
To these costs the districts added trans- 
portation. Total costs were approxi- 
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mately $5,000. Operation, maintenance, 
and fixed charges were included in this 
figure. 

Our enrollment has averaged around 
160 students. Classes meet on Satur- 
days in the Ventura Junior High School. 
This is done because of the fact that 
teachers, building facilities, and trans- 
portation are more readily available. 
Transportation is furnished by the vari- 
ous school districts. School buses are 
used; the greatest distance traveled is 
about 30 miles one way. 


HE prime factor for success in any 

educational set-up is the teacher; 
continuation classes are no exception. 
We have endeavored to secure teachers 
who have more than merely a monetary 
interest in the program. There is a 
great challenge to any teacher in con- 
tinuation education. Successful continu- 
ation teachers, with few exceptions, pos- 
sess a depth of understanding, and a 
perception of teaching problems which 
is evident only in the best of the so- 
called “regular” instructors. 

Our class offerings are presented as 
opportunities to the students. The whole 
structure is fabricated on this idea of 
opportunity. Compulsion as such is 
minimized in an effort to develop inter- 
est. These people are the product of at 
least sixteen years of experience in and 
out of schools. We cannot hope to com- 
pletely remodel their lives with our 
brief contacts. Our efforts are directed 
toward the improving of attitudes, and 
the development of skills in accordance 
with the limited time available. We 
feel that any gains made toward better 
citizenship constitute ample repayment 
for the taxpayers’ expenditures. The 
emphasis falls on personal development 
rather than on the skills. Naturally, 
however, we want the students to take 
pride in their achievement along the 
way. 


Vor. 24, No. 1 


During the school year 1947-48, we 
offered general metal shop, art metal, 
elementary aeronautics, woodshop, 
handicrafts, clothing, social living, be- 
ginning and advanced typing, everyday 
English, and mathematics. All of the 
courses, except English, mathematics, 
and social living, are held on a two-hour 
basis. Previous experience had shown 
that very few of the students were able 
to adapt themselves to a class which met 
for more than two hours. However, 
shops and homemaking groups needed 
at least two hours in order to be able 
to complete projects. As one might 
guess, the English and mathematics 
were less popular than some of the other 
subjects. Surprisingly enough, we have 
had requests for these courses from 
some of the more conscientious students. 

The social living class was conducted 
largely on a motion picture basis with 
follow-up lessons for each showing. 
Topics covered include driving habits 
and safety, public health, peace and the 
abolishment of war, nutrition, boy-girl 
relationships, family relations, racial and 
religious tolerance, conservation and 
fire prevention, and alcoholism and in- 
temperance. The films were always ap- 
propriate to the topic under discus- 
sion. Their chief value lay in the ease 
of absorption, a minimum of reading 
being necessary, the result was a maxi- 
mum of attention. For all students in 
general, and the continuation students in 
particular, instructional films properly 
used are unexcelled as teaching aids. 
Many films are available from local 
pools or public agencies; very often 
there is no charge except for trans- 
portation. 


Db” RING this year we are continu- 
ing Our courses on a somewhat 
similar basis. We have added a class 
in “home arts” for girls. It is organized 
as a home economics class with a social 
living flavor. Many of the problems 
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which confront girls in this age group 
are taken up for consideration during 
their two-hour sessions. The group is 
very informal; all of the girls are en- 
abled to participate to a maximum de- 
gree in class projects and discussions. 

Beginning typing has been converted 
into an elementary general business 
course. Typing once a week for begin- 
ners was found to be rather difficult and 
made for slow progress. Under the new 
arrangement it is hoped that the typing 
experience as a part of general business 
will aid in rounding out a course which 
is designed to present some minimum 
essentials in common business trans- 
actions. 


TUDENT attitudes are good. It may 
be noteworthy that we did not have 


One of the big problems in setting 
up classes is the extreme range of ability 
and achievement. We feel that better 
results will be forthcoming from the in- 
creased emphasis on proper placement 
within the school. We are carrying on 
an active program of counseling and 
testing for the first time this year. Rec- 
ords are being assembled from the vari- 
ous schools. As a result of our guidance 
program, we expect to make better stu- 
dent placement in classes, assist in job 
selection, and obtain data which will 
have implications for the general school 
curriculum. 

Too often many schools lump the con- 
tinuation pupils into one orphan group 
and forget that their needs are greater 
than before. Actually, any money spent 
on this type of work will repay the com- 


1 a single serious discipline case during munity in dollars and cents. Many prob- 
1 last year’s session. A great deal of credit lems may be anticipated which can be 
’ for this condition may be given to the costly (from the community budget in 
S teachers who have shown marked ability law enforcement) if they are allowed to 
e in their dealings with our continuation develop. Facts have shown that the 
‘| students. plan was a financial success. Through 
d There is general obedience and good this arrangement, students receive the 
d conduct. However, it is hard to achieve benefits from increased service at a 
\- a true sense of “oneness” in a group lower cost to the districts. 

\- drawn together from so many different We do not feel that we have “arrived” 
- areas. A certain sense of unity can be at a complete solution of the problem. 
e secured when the students realize that However, many of the needs are being 
g an adequate program is available. Com- met. Perhaps the Ventura County pro- 
i- bining districts helps to provide more gram may point the way for other coun- 
in and varied classes. ties to take somewhat similar action. 

in 

? Still No Room in Medical Schools 

3 Only one out of four students in the United States ready to enter medical 

at schools gained admittance this fall despite the fact that the nation faces an “acute 


shortage” of doctors, according to a survey of the nation’s medical schools by 
iS- Junior Dean William S. Guthrie of Ohio State University’s College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The survey points toward two important problems: (1) An estimated 21,878 
students sought admission to the 5,502 openings in 67 medical schools from which 


er reports were obtained. There are only 77 such schools in the nation. Many of 
at these students applied for admission to more than one medical school resulting in 
ASS 83,228 applications. (2) There is lacking any plan for training any more than 
ed the normal prewar number of doctors in the nation’s medical schools. The open- 
jal ings for qualified candidates in the medical schools are no better than they were 


wet last year—or 10 years ago.—College & University Bulletin of NEA. 























GEOGRAPHY OF THE Wortp. By Leonard O. 
Packard et al. New York 11: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1948. Pp. viii + 488. $4.00. 


write a world geography or his- 

tory takes geriuine courage, because 
when the critics are through shooting 
their poisonous little darts at the parts 
of the book dealing with areas and 
events in which they are specialists the 
authority of the whole work is under- 
mined. Yet, fortunately, there remain 
some writers whose courage is so great 
that they continue to give us teachable 
and inestimably valuable résumés from 
the two realms of social science funda- 
mental to a basic understanding of inter- 
national problems. This text, Geogra- 
phy of the World, will enable California 
teachers to recommend to school ad- 
ministrators a foundation course for so- 
cial studies which will be a great boon 
to the development of world-conscious 


citizens—perhaps the greatest that has. 


been published in the last twenty years. 
The fact that this text is written for 
students in North American high 
schools enables the authors to explain 
the elements of the geography of remote 
lands by comparison with like features 
in the student’s own country—refer- 
ences which he will understand because 
he will already have completed the study 
of North America before having begun 
the study of other continents. This 
method of proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, aided by the liberal use 
of cross references, makes this text as 
nearly objective as any text can be that 
offers to its reader a basis for inter- 
national understanding and an en- 
lightened basis for citizenship in One 
World. 
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The text may be used in a number 
of ways. It is designed primarily as a 
treatise in geography. For schools that 
wish to develop a fundamental approach 
to knowledge of the world the writers 
have presented the subject in a chal- 
lenging and understandable manner. 
Elementary principles of the relation- 
ship existing on earth between man’s 
cultural activities and his environment 
on the one hand and the complex ones 
between cultural and cultural on the 
other, give students the tools with which 
to reason out for themselves the “why” 
of relationships under many sets of 
circumstances. 

The text is adapted to the teaching 
of Economic Geography or Commercial 
Geography. In the discussion of each 
region and political division, particular 
attention is given to the production of 
agricultural commodities, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, industry, and the 
common phases of capital distribution. 
Illustrations are drawn from the “home 
region” as a basis for extending under- 
standing to distant parts of the earth. 
For administrators who indicated by 
overwhelming majorities in the several 
surveys of the Status of Geography 
in California that they wanted more 
geography at all levels of education in 
the State, Geography of the World is 
excellent for junior and senior high 
school pupils. 

The sections on conservation will con- 
vince the most doubtful of the necessity 
for the practice of conservation of many 
of the world’s natural resources. The 
index and colored maps are excellent. 
If there is a dearth of usable material 
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many teachers will need, it is in con- 
nection with maps and statistics of pro- 
duction and average values of many ele- 
ments. This lack is met in part by the 
“Work to Be Done” unit at the end of 
each chapter. 

Unique is the section of this book 
devoted to the presentation of the chap- 
ter on atomic energy. It is so clear that 
one feels that he could follow it and con- 
struct an engine to run on this fuel. The 
reader is convinced of the necessity of 
controlling such vast power. It offers 
a clinching argument for the necessity 
of an organization to prevent the de- 
struction of the world. 

Your reviewer is impressed with the 
systematic organization, apparent teach- 
ing qualities, carefully selected and 
pointed illustrations, objectivity and re- 
liable information codrdinated about the 
point of view of developing a true in- 
sight into international problems in all 
phases of the adjustments essential to 
world citizenship. Surely, a long step 
in the realization of the often expressed 
“One World” idea can be achieved with 
thoughtful presentation of Geography 
of the World to pupils in the junior 
and senior high schools of California.— 
V. Catvon McKim, Head of the De- 
partment of Geography, Fresno State 
College. 
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HeattH TEACHING IN ScHoots. By Ruth E. 
Grout. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1948. Pp. vi + 320. $4.00. 


ERE is a book on health teaching 

based on the conviction that re- 
sults should be measured by what pupils 
do rather than by what they recite. 
Realistic activities are suggested for 
pupils, such as a guide for a survey 
check of health conditions in their 
homes, school, and community. Health 
needs are presented as the basis for 
study units which distinguish between 


the health practices which are our per- 
sonal responsibility and the protective 
services for which we must depend on 
dentists, physicians, and public health 
workers. 

The wide experience of the author as 
a health consultant has given her un- 
usual familiarity with the problems that 
make teaching in that field particularly 
difficult. The text should prove espe- 
cially helpful to the teacher who is dis- 
couraged by the apathy of her pupils 
and is seeking suggestions for making 
the work more realistic and challenging. 
One is tempted to say that the book 
is to be studied by teachers and practiced 
by pupils. 

In organization, the book has three 
parts. The first gives up-to-date infor- 
mation on the health needs of the child 
in relation to conditions in the home, 
school, and community. Then follows a 
highlighting of the principles of modern 
education, as these apply to health 
teaching. Finally, there follows an array 
of concrete materials which may serve 
as a source for developing a course of 
study or for supplementing one already 
in use. 

Dr. Grout is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota. Her 
background of preparation includes the 
combination of a master’s degree in 
Public Health and the Ph. D. degree in 
Education. The contents of her book 
seem to justify this paragraph from her 
preface: 

“Emphasis throughout the book is on 
teaching toward improved health be- 
havior of the children themselves, and 
toward improved health conditions in 
home, school, and community. Princi- 
ples are interwoven with practical, illus- 
trative material which has been drawn 
from many sections of the country. The 
focus is on the school as an integral part 
of the community.”—F. W. T. 








Sketches 





Edited by EVERETT V. O’ROURKE 


Public Schools Activities to 
Promote the UNESCO Ideal.— 
UNESCO is the people of the nations 
who have subscribed to its charter and 
aims. It is their hope, through the 
United Nations Educational Scientific 
Cultural Organization, to achieve peace 
and security for their nations and other 
nations of the world. With proper 
knowledge, all people will be more able 
to contribute to the development of atti- 
tudes and policies of world peace and 
security. According to John Eckhardt, 
Director of Curriculum, Guidance, and 
Research of the Kern County Union 
High School District, the public schools 
can provide a great service in develop- 
ing attitudes and policies by planning 
experiences which will help learners 
achieve proper fundamental values. The 
following are some suggestions which 
may help public schools to direct learn- 
ing toward achievement of the funda- 
mental purposes of UNESCO: 

1. One of the basic purposes of the 
UNESCO program is to create atti- 
tudes in the minds of the citizenry which 
will aid in the constructive efforts to 
establish peace in the world. These atti- 
tudes, as was once said, “are caught and 
not taught.” In our public schools such 
attitudes are “caught” from an in- 
structional staff which has studied and 
planned. It is imperative that all teach- 
ers be thoroughly informed on the policy 
and program of UNESCO and that 
they present a united front in their own 
thinking toward achieving the purposes 
of UNESCO. 

2. There must be created in the minds 
of youth an appreciation of the nature 
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and purposes of UNESCO itself. This 
instruction most naturally fits in the 
social sciences and may be introduced 
as a short term, concentrated unit. It 
should, also, receive continuous at- 
tention throughout all phases of the 
school program. 

3. Continual instruction about the 
operations of the United Nations will 
help all students to gain international 
understanding. In this district we pro- 
pose to supply every social science 
teacher with copies of the United Na- 
tions News. Committees of students 
take the responsibility of analyzing 
this monthly document and present- 
ing their findings to their classes. 

4. An International Relations Club 
of students and faculty in the Bakers- 
field College meets weekly at a cafe- 
teria luncheon to discuss international 
events. Similar clubs are planned for 
the high school. 

5. The World Student Service Fund 
is an organization which meets in con- 
nection with the Committee of Inter- 
national Reconstruction. Its purpose is 
to rebuild the world’s war-devastated 
schools and libraries. Moneys raised by 
student activities can be channelled 
through this committee for reconstruc- 
tion contributions. 

6. Other activities require long-term 
planning : 

a. The United States Office of Education 
has taken active leadership in planning and 
promotion of teacher exchange. Initiative 
of the school administration will help to en- 
courage teachers to engage in this pursuit. 
Extensive understandings can be developed 


in a faculty and a student body by having 
a teacher from a foreign country participate 
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in school affairs. A teacher returning to 
service in a district after teaching for a year 
in a foreign country will bring valuable 
information to the school system. 

b. The exchange of students, preferably 
on the college level, can gain some of these 
same advantages toward international 
understanding. 

c. Sending teacher delegates for an en- 
tire summer observation of United Nations 
operations at Lake Success has been a suc- 
cessful practice promoted by some school 
systems. 

d. It is now possible, through UNESCO, 
to obtain addresses of youth living in foreign 
countries who are ready to correspond with 
individuals in this country. This activity 
is sometimes carried on by means of “adop- 
tion” of a school in a foreign country. Ad- 
dresses of such schools are also available 
through UNESCO. 


e. An awareness of UNESCO can also 
be developed through the organization of 
a continued series of library and pictorial 
exhibits to dramatize the meaning of inter- 
national understanding. 

f. Teacher committees can work toward 
the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials to present a better concept of 
international understanding and peace. Such 
curriculum committees could analyze basic 
concepts in the older history books. Also, 
contemporary materials must be scrutinized 
carefully with the idea of discarding ma- 
terials which do not present a constructive 
view. 

g. The adult education programs in school 
systems can provide instruction on matters 
of international understanding through 
forum discussions or classes on contempo- 
rary world problems. 





“The Long, Long Vacation” 


“Don’t wait for peace to come to you, weakly wished for, but unbought. Do 
not imagine for one moment that you have no responsibility. Are you not free 
American citizens? Then wage the peace. Wage the peace in classrooms, in your 
organizations, in your communities, with your ballots, with your dollars, with your 
brains, with all your hearts. Teach your fellow citizens that a third world war need 
not happen, and that they can help to prevent it. 

“Equip yourself for leadership. Help the people of this city and this nation to 
deal intelligently with the issues of American policy which will make for peace 
or war. Help them to organize so that their enlightened judgment may be instant 
and powerful in guiding the course of our nation. And if your enthusiasm lags 
look upon the memorial plaques in your courthouse squares. Remember who they 
stand for and how young they were. 

“If war comes, what then will be the worth of the things that most of us 
treasure and to which most of us give most of our attention? What will the new 
radio be worth after it has sounded the first and last warning of an attack with 
atomic or bacterial weapons and then stuttered into silence? What will the new 
automobile be worth? What will the new school building be worth when the chil- 
dren and the teacher alike are gone, and the blackened classrooms stand window- 
less and silent in the long, long vacation?”—Excerpted from William G. Carr’s 
summing up of a panel discussion on UNESCO in a Divided World, Boston, 
September 28, 1948. 


“The World Organization of the Teaching Profession” 


“The World Organization of the Teaching Profession” is the title of a new 
eight-page leaflet which gives background information and purposes of the organi- 
zation. Also included in the leaflet are provisions for national, international, affili- 
ated, and individual membership. Application blanks for those who wish to join 
are in the booklet. (Write for this free booklet to William G. Carr, Secretary 
General, WOTP, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.) 
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